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SUMMARY (C39 ae UD. °Y, 


Purpose of the §tudy: This study of xkE collective bargaining 


in the automobile manufacturing industry in Canada was commissioned 
by the Task Force on Labour Relations. The broad terms of 
reference of the Task Force, as defined by Prime Minister Pearson, 
embraced a number of broad studies supplemented by some specific 
industry studies, of which this is one. The intention of the 
industry studies is to portray clearly the nature of the 
industrial relations system within the particular spall gap ite riaah 
comprising 
and within the individual companies wkthin it. In the process, 
the structural aspects of the collective bargaining relationship, 
that iss the respective company and union organization for 
bargaining purposes, the nature of the bargaining units, the 
scope of the contracts,and related matters, yiiziie described. 
Attention is given to the substantive issues in collective 
bargaining, affecting wages, hours and working conditions. 
Within certain, defined limitations, this study, therefore, 


has sought to indicate the contemporary, and likely future, 
problems and issues in the labomr-management relationship in 
the automobile industry. The preliminary nature of this study 
precluded a more detailed examination of the history of 
bargaining in the industry. A longer-range study is underway 


and will be completed in the Autumn of 1968. 


SUMMARY OF THE STUDY (CONT.) 


Limitations of the Study: This study was carried out between 
May, 1967,and September, 1967, to meet a deadline set by the 


preliminary 
Taek "Force, so that/recommendations could be made to the 
Prime Minister by the Autum of 1967. Although the euthor of 
this study had been undertaking research for some years on 
the impact of the 1965 United States-Canadian Automobile 
Agreement on collective bargaining in the industry, it was 
still not possible, in the few months of the summer of 1967, 
to carry out_a comprehensive study of collective bargaining. 
Indeed, the contacts in the companies and unions, made over 
these past few years,alone permitted the intensive interview 
schedule carried out at a titme when the parties had already 
entered into negotiations. With these limitations in mind , 
the study megkerked concentrated on the current issues and 
problems. Where such issues, for example, conciliation 
procedures, wage parity for Canadian automobile workers, etc., 
were being handled by other members ‘of the Task *Force, little 
attention was given here. S&gain, since negotiations in 
Canada may limely continue to the end of the year 1967 (the 
Ford of Canada agreement with the United Automobile Workers 
expires December 1, 1967), and since the entire United States- 
Canadian Automobile Agreement is up for renewal in 1968, only 


the most tentative conclusions could be made. 


SUMMARY OF THs STUDY ( CONT.) 


Majornslindingssoef pbhestStudy: eiCol lect ivesbarcaining: in@the 
automobile manufacturing industry in Canada is a viable instit- 
ution which has proven itself over a thirty-year period from 
19°7-1967. There are, of course, some strains which reflect 
the growth of the industry, of the individual companies, and 
of the Union. Some of these strains would be inevitable in 
view of the complexity of the labowr-menagement-government 

andOF ®he issues involved, 
relationships, Some cannot be solved by collective bargaining, 
in any event. The institution of tollective bargaining has 


promoted peaceful labomr relations and has contributed to the 


growth and prosperity in Canada. 


The bulk of Canada's automobile manufacturing industry 
iPestwithin theSProvince™or-Ontarios “Ontario lésislation, 
principally the Ontario Labour Relations Act, governs 
labour-management relationships in the industry. Other Task 
Force studies have sought to evaluate various aspects of 
provincial and Federal legislation, and this study did not 
duplicate these efforts. Samexikndkrakkansxwerexgiven Obviously, 
the structure of collective bargaining has in no small way been 
arfected by Federal Government war-time itregisiakion regulations, 
as well as by the Ontario legislation, but this could only 
clearly be shown in an historicel assessment of the evolution 


of labour relations in the industry. This study did find 


out the attitudes and experience of the parties with conciliation. 

The companies have taken a public position in favour of the 

two-step conciliation procedure. The Union--the United Automobile 

Workers--has publicly opposed the procedure as being 

advantageous to management, in permitting delays ie scrious 

nefotiations. impartial third. pariuiles, sunenclauirmen, O18 UliG 

conciliasion boards have said privavely wnat both parties 

favour the precedure, since both can use it to meet different 

needs at different times. The conciliation board chairmen 

recognize that the twp-step procedure does help in bringing the 

parties together and this, inspite of the convential wisdom 

that these procedures do not seem to be working very well 

in the automobile industry. Their success, or failure, however, 

tLe Miners 

surely cannot be measured by the fact that/the officers, 

nor the boards, have submitted recommendations to the parties. 

Indeed, in most instances the entire board reports consist of 

hardly move. thansa paragraphs “aie econczliattonsotircer and 
AOS ets 

the conciliation .boards are available, andcan bepused sbyacither 

or by.both,parties.and they .do.contributeslosbrincing thewpenule. 

closer togethér..,Certainly, if sthe conciliation procedures 

not overly effective in the case af the larger organizations, 


it must not blind us to the fact that the proeedure is most 


effective in the case of the smaller companies or:unions. 


On the basis of this preliminary analysis, the 
a ais st way, 
finding is that the element of compulsion in the conciliation 


IX 


bic ww, 


procedure should be eliminated. In its place there should 

be given to the Minister of Labour, greater, discretion in, the 
use of conciliation officers or of boards. This finding is 
predicated on the fact that the procedure is of little or 

no use in the automobile manufacturing industry. Where, in 

the judgment of the Minister of Labour, the real end of 
conciliation or mediation might, be served, namely, the bringing 
together of the parties to hasten the process of settlement, 

or to eliminate the possibility of a strike which might seriousy 
affect the Province, then he may appoint either an officer or 

2 beard or both, if necessary. Such a proposal, however, could 
only be implemented if major changes are carried out in the 
orgenization, staffing and administration of the Ontario 
Department of Labour and in the industrial relations function 


in the universities°in Céenada-. 
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stain 

There is Susie findingianmirespect of tie 
compulsory conciliation procedure which suggests that some 
change should be made. This is in the quality of the 
conciliation officers themselves, in their understanding, in 
depth, of the basic issues in collective bargaining. 
Understandably, the one important quality wmxrk must be 
the ability to mediate a dispute. In addition to this, however, 
a conciliation officer mus tbe welll eselion Bedm ime tic 
complexities of the issues which separate and divide the 
parties. These issues to-day include. nan other than direct 
wage items, xEmx themselves more Bel subject to analgpis. 

iptivcelea Seri err 

Such considerations, ae productivity (the improvement factor 
increases); cdst-of-living; suppteental unemployment 
benefits; guaranteed annual income; pensions; and insutance. 
The parties--labour and management--recognize one thing in 
common and that is the inability of the conciliation, ofilicers, 


(Gacsy. - AS Ve. each 
if not the boards.= toms: 6% the technical and increasingly 


specialized kinds of competence reauired to understand the 
problems negotiated. In part, the problem cannot be solved 

as long as one conciliation officer must himself try to master 
these complexities, After all, the partvesc havo sac esc. 

a large number of specialists. Would the availability of 

such specialists, themselves impartial, be useful in the 
mediation process? No doubt that if such expertize were 


forthcoming from the research establishments--departments 


and 
of labour at federal and provincial levds, /the universities-- 


the conciliation officer would be better able to comprehend 
the issues. His lack of expertize is reflected’ in the lack 
of expertize, the lack of intelligent and specialized studies, 
and this cannot be corrected until more specialists are 
educated and trained in Canada. These, in turn, cannot be 
educated until the labour relations specialty is given its 
rightful place in the university and until the level of 
graduete studies in this and other fields is upgraded 


substantially throughout Canadian universities. 


No professionel group has gained a position in society 
without first having a clear-cut, university-based, training aut 
“pase. This is just as true in the labour relations field 
as in any other. The absence of a full-fledged labour relations 
research base in Canada has contributed and will continue to 
contribute to one of the areas of "Strain" in collective 


bargaining. 


other 
There are some/breoad politi cal and’ econoniic 


problem-areas which were found to affect industrial relations 
in the automobile industry. Some of these are peculiar to 
thet ondustry; others will be common to all industries. 

&kiX Each of these has some far-reaching public policy 


implication. 


The most £Hx¥XRREKINE Significant problem-area 
is also, perhaps, one of the most complex. This is the question 
of the level of productivity of Canadian automobile manufacturing 
Olants, and the relationship of this level tc) levels Aneeimuiag 
plants in the United States. The implications Aa ey 
resolution of this question are s@ great, thet They affect the 
entire Canadian economy and each family's budget. The 
Automobile Agreement was entered into by the Government of 
Canada in order to increase the level of groductivity of Canada 
automobile plants and in order to permit Canada to produce 
a fair share of the number of cars £HEXEGUNXXXXWASXESNESUMXARX 
Canadiar§ were purchasing, thereby lessening the drain on 


the balance off international! trade: with the United SBrates. 


There is no question that prior to the Signing of 
the Agreement by the two governments, on January T6, 9o5. 
Canada's automobile industry was far less efficient than that 
in the United States, if only because of the impossibility 
of taking advantage of economies of size and scale in the 
relatively sam smaller Canadian market. Canadians want the 

. ee pe ST, 
same range of; models.to’ choose fromand,) accordingly. the unit 
A 


wi wd an 
cost of these cars pags ss highen than/the United States 


9 


where volume on any given model permits these economies of 


scale. Given the Automobile Agreement, an& the integration 


of the North American automobile industry, and the rationalization 


of Canadian operations, the problem then became: howfLong 

before productivity levels in Canada could match those in the 

United States? The companies estimate several years. The 
two and a half 

UAW estimates that thexzkxrestyears since 1965 should be 

sutficient. In themanvsencevofsnardtdata, it is difficult to 


establish what the real picture is. 


If productivity levels were roughly similar for 
comparable operations on both sides of the border, there 
would be a logical pressure for one or all of the following 
LO -OCCUrs 

SaCare DUEOCS an Canada would be reduced to 


ot scar prices any necessary 
levels/in the United States; or, /Canadian car price increases would 


not be made; 

- tariffs for consumers in Canada, of United 
States cars would be eliminated; 

- expanded car sales that might result would 
result in increased profits for the companies; 

- wages for workers in the automobile companies 


could be increased to levels more nearly correspondins: to earnings 


United States automobile workers doing similar work. 


Other effects cary of course, be traced. But these 
effects alone indicate what is at stake for Canadian consumers, 


for the politicians, for the companies and for the UAW members. 


RON wee ‘ ; 
We are accordingly dealing with twe levels of negotiation: one 


between labour and Beaiee OT ane the.octher between companies 


tla. (Ua. at ween: bie 
and rovernmentsy ate sovernments and mother. The i@&%h 


of 
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1965 Automobile Agreement is up for renewal on January l, 1968. 
The collective bargaining agreements and negotiations may 

well run to the end of 1967 or very early 1968. The two 

sets of negotiations are very much related. 


collective bargaining 
The wmxx current /wagepxparxky issue on wage parrty 


for Canadian workers in relation to their counterparts on sine 
United States, for example, .issinextricably, tied, up with the 
larger question of productivity.in the, Canadian automobile 
industry. A statement by the Canadian Ilinister of Industry 

im .ov eral producti yas, 
on the average disparity/between Canadian and United States 
economies, produced more heat than light on the issee, and 
only served to,alienate labour... The.statement ,isS,401 course, 
correct as far as it goes, but it represents only half the 
truth. Productivity levels vary from one industry to.anothen, 
from one company to another, in the same industry, and from 
one region to another in the same, country. \levels,ol~producinve.y 
in the, Canadian,steel, industry, ,ifor -exampdie,,on a plant to plan 
comparison, may very well equal, if not exceed levels in 


United States steel plants. 


{t_is recommended that the results of studies by 
the Economic Council of Canada on productivity, which will form 
the central theme of the Council's fourth Annual® Report to be 


issued in September, 1967, be reviewed in the light of these 


findings. It is further recommended that when all relevant data 


it 


from wage parity and other Task Force studies, are in; consideration 
be given to proposing to the Government of Canada that it provide, 
publicly, information on productivity, even if this has to be 


on the basis of crude measures, and approximate estimates. 


In thisxxanaxxmxekker connection, also, ies 
recommended that the automobile manufacturing companies be asked 


to. bpublisn Tinancial data,including profits, separately for 


é ,, i re p © fg IAD P R Ai dosadig G am 4 24 Ue ¢ \ 
their Canadian operations. A a } [win | 
Stic t Ag { rae OT ine es hoes alge qe ti. oad SG ice ues Ss ia tieia it. le 
ty Ve cc Ae. ; 


Among other problem-areas, also related to the effects 
of the Automobile Agreement on the industrial relations systens 
of the companies, and of the industry, is the increasing 
centrelization of authority and decision-making in Detroit and 
Dearborn, Michigan, in the United States. Canadian operations 
have become more of a divisionel, branch plant, operation, not 
only in respect of broad marketing, pricing, dnd financial. 
policies, but also with respect to labour relations’ policies 
and, collective bargaining aise. This is a logical development 
in the integretion and rationalization of an essentaally 
North Americen industry. The é¢evelopment represents a problem- 
area because of the implications for Canadian nationalistic 
sentiments which often clash with some of the economic realities 
of the high degree of United States—Cansdian economic 

Co, lfc 


interdependence. It is problematic, also, because whois ~pesng 


to urge the politicians to educate public opinion to these 


realities, to the point where a North American economic community, 


ie 


take 
which seems. inevitebly to be emerging, could/shape with a 


meximum of public discussion and Benkxehimentsx understending. 


Other issues facing labour and management in the 
automobile manufacturing industry are more specific, although 
some are equally complex. These are issues currently being 
OGG RENT Sieh eres the manner in which they may be resolved is 
uncertain. The implications £mr of some of the more important 
issues are discussed briefly here; others are examined in the 


bedy. Oa.) tle, report. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage (GAW) demand made by the 
UAW to the automobile companies, which seeks to close, still 
further, the gap between supprehental unemployment benefits, 
unemployment insurance benefits, and a man's saxzax take-home 

AS mach aso 
pay, would seem to be based mere on principles thew on economies. 
Walter Reuther's current visions for the labour movementin 
North America, --which is the basis for hic rity wipe 
AFL-CIO--is to organize the unorganized. Since the service 
Sector of the labours tt orce is expaning (in the Unvyed so tates 
it represents more than 58%), and Since kRrelabourg union#¥ 
membership is 

Se in relative terms, the only hope Iies in 
organizing white collar workers. As is well known, this has 
proved to be very difficult in the past. If Reuther succeeds 


in making the blue collar worker a‘fixed, rather thanra 


variable, cost, andif he succeeds in breaking down the 
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| 


distinction between these two groups, he may be ableto 
realize this objective. The question remains as to what he 
Bow line TOmtrad Gs en e001 eDro ». for this concession 


from the companies. 


Putting blue collar workers on a salary, thereby eliminating the 
basis for the intiduous comparisons between hourly-paid and salaried groups, 
may have fer-reaching implications for the labour union movement in North 
America. Objections on the part of the companies that such a move would 
result in increased labour costs, higher absenteeism, and disciplinary 
problems, has not been borne out in the experience of such companies as 

yan- Une 
International Business Machines. er gn did have some initial 
problem when putting hourly-paid workers on salary, but very soon the 
workers adapted to their new status and freedom with the result that 
IBM has no higher rates of absenteeism than any other company. If, therefore, 


the UAW succeeds in this effort, there is a great likelihood that the 


other unions in the United States and Canada will follow suit. 


The UAW's rift with the AFL-CIO0--which has not affected the 
UAw's Canedian Region's relations with the CLU--is premised on the 
assumption that the AEL-CIO leadership have been the "complacent custodians 
of the status quo" as Reuther has said. while the UswW has withdrawn from 
the executive council of the AFL-CIO, it still retains ties to the organization. 
Reuther had intended to take up the battle with the AFL-CIO after he had 
completed negot‘ations in the automobile industry. However, on September 
12 and 13, 1967, George Meany, President of the fFL-CIO, made public statements 


which seemed to indicate that he was not going to placate Reuther. 
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Reuther's strong position, not only as head of the UAW, but as 
a charismatic, national, figure in his own right, could be strengthened 
considerably by a favourable settlement of the current dispute. Should 
this occur, his bettle with the AFL-CIO may gain some ground. Either he 
will succeed in helping to revitalize the North American labour movement, 
or he will take the UAW out of the federation and make his own, independent, 
way. whatever develops, the internal problems of the North american labour 
movement bear watching, as the outcome can have important bearings on 


collective bargaining in both the United States and Canada. 


The case study of GM of Canada's thirty vears of negotiations 
end settlements with the UAW, and the case study of the 1967 Ford strike, 
kn taken together with other data presented, clearly show that the UAW 
does have a slight edge in the balance of power in negotiations with 
the automobile corporations. Perhaps this is surpkrrsing in view of 
the size and power of the corporations, terhens the very size and power 
of the corporations, making them vulnerable to anti-trust end oligopoly 
charges, makes them more malleable. Certainly, the UAW strategy, of 

coat as a 
selecting one varget, seems to have worked to the advantage of! the. Union. 
and Itty, +0 

there is one overvhalming conclusion, however, that the gains of the Ufw 
have, in effect, represented kms gains for the companies. Reuther's, 
and the UAW's strength, its ability to discipline the Union, represent 
advantages for the companies. High wages may be less costly in the long 
run. Certainly high wages are far cheaper than loss of control of the 
shop, something management has been careful to retain, Moreover, company 


profits--especislly cor GM and Ford--are very substantial, end represent 


high returns on net investment. 


be 


Finally, it may be said, by way of a preliminary conclusion 
on the nature of the industrial relations system in the Canacian automobile 
manufacturing industry, that the system is shaped to such an extent by 
international forces, principally emanating from the United States, that it 
is proper to speak of a North American industrial relations system. As such, 
this is an international system. The actors include the governments of both 
the United States and Canada, and of their respective states or provinces. 
The corporate actors are the corporations which are common to both countries. 
These United States corporations operate throughout the world, in any event, 
but their Canadian operations are, for all practical purposes, hardly 
different than their own domestic operations. The principal union actor 
is the United Automobile Workers. Again, this is a United States tinion, 

and desling with 


extending into Canada, representing Canadian workers/mtkkh the same 


corporations as they deal with in the United States. 


The technology, market and related constraints, given the 
North American wutomobide Agreement, are such as to force the development 
of highly similar national industrial relations systems, for the United 


States and Canadien’ syebeme, within the international system. 


The one key difference lies in the legislative frameworks in the 
two countries. In the United States collective bargaining ix=xsx in the 
automobile manufacturing industry is subject to federal jurisdiction, 
in Canada to provincial jurisdiction. In both instances, however, there 
has been minimal interference in the process of collective bargaining. 

‘A far more exhaustive study would be needed to show how legislation had 


in fact shaped these respective national industrial relations systems. 
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The differing cultural patterns in the United States and Canada, 
the different economic, monetary, fiscal and related policies, also promote 
cheracteristics which vary between the two countries. Generally, however, 
the two national industrial reletions systems are moving closer and closer 
fogether. A common product merket will promote emi common labaur market. 
Sommon markets will tend to suppott the forces of collective bargaining: 
exerted by the Union, to bring about similar wage levels and working 
conditions. Other forces,in addition, will serve to bring car prices to 
very nearly the same levels in the two countries. Much in this area is 


presently subject to specukation, but by the time the current negotietions 


are completed in 1968, a more clear-cut patternxx will emerge. 


Other Task Force studies will hopefully strengthen the 
conclusion that the developments in the automobile industry will bear 
Close watching es they will have far-reaching consequences for the 
Canadian nation, This preliminary study's findings would certainly 
Support any general recommendation for the consideration of bringing 


such vital industries under federal, rather than provincial, lebour law. 


TNTROeUCL LON TO The STUDY 
Purpose of the Study 


This study is one of several industry studies the 
purpose of which is to record the basic cheracteristics of 
labour-management relations in Meee eh ae Win One. Or 
two exceptions, no sweet studies of collective bargaining in 
Cenadian industries have been carried out prior to 1967. With 
Thies in Mind, bie Pringtinister's Task Force on Labour Relations 
in Canada has commissioned such research so that current and 
future problems and issues in collective bargaining in Canada 
can prepexrtyybe understood properly in their rich historicas) 
context.. Due to the time limits set by the Task Force for 
this, particular, initial, phase of research, more attention 
will be given in this paper to current problems and issues in 
collective bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry 
in Canada. Many of these problems can only be discussed in 
terms of their historical development. Generally, however, 
these historical perspectives will only be briefly sketched in 
here, leaving to the second, longer-term, phase oL the project 
a more thorough exposition of the evolution of collective 


bargaining in the industry. 


ay 


The Scope and Method of the Study 


Reaxrxngxxin*ming The immediate needs of the Task 
FOne ep nEnET TT submit to the Prime Minister, by the Autumn 
of 1967, a preliminary report on labour-management relations 
in Canada, This study yutispephemps, of collective bargaining in 
the @éutomobile industry in Canada, bearing in mind £kxsxm such 
herfoue Best 
a need, sees limited to whatacan be studied in a short period 
of a few months that would shed the most light on labour-management 
relations in Canada. While the automobile industry in Canada 
is of primary importance in the Canadian economy, laboy relations 
in that industry are, after all, subject to provinciad, gmame and 
not to Federal, jurisdiction. The appropriate legislation ' 
governing the bulk of the industry is the Ontario eg en 
with the Ontario Government and its respective ministries having 
full responsibility to encourage peaceful and satisfactory 
relations between the companies and their workers. The extent 
to which, in general terms, such an industry has an impact on 
the economy of the country as a whole can hardly be disputed. 
The conclusion of an Agreement, in January, 1965, between the 
governments of the United States and Canada, affecting tariii saa 
the automobile industry, is sufficient testimony of the importance 
to both countries of this industry, and especially of the signicant 
Hr Corntray's 


A A 
role, in respect of 4#¢ balance of payments position, that this 


Canadian segment of the industry plays. 


see 


Broblems of this 
While théx/industry can be shown to have far reaching 


aheshaMlbaWed=Mrrulotgihaten Mok mona: Canadian economy as a whole, it would be 
prejudging the entire renter, if an assumption were made at the 
outset that collective bargaining in this industry--and, specifically, 
settlements on wages, hours and working conditions--have 

equal signifimance for collective bargaining throughout Canada. 

This is a matter which would have to be proved or disproved 

on the basis of trends in the various industries over a period 

of years. This exercise, so basic to the concerns of this study, 
wold represent a focus that of necessity would exclude other 
important problem areas. Fortunately, the Task Force has 


commissioned a number of other studies which will shed light 


, . a 
on this issue. It remains here to focus on the structure 


it 
see, for example, Task Force paeye project number 48, Wage Behaviour, 


by Mre Allan A. Porter. 


of collective bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry 
in Canada, on the processes of bargaining and on the substantive 


and related problems and issues. 


Again, in the interests of time,.the.automobile.parts 
industry has to be excluded in this phase of the pwoject, with 


the "Big Three", General Motors of Candda, Limited, «&Mxx Ford 
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of Canada, Limited, and Chrysler (Cenada) Limited, together 
accounting for about ninety per cent of automobile sales in 
Canada, representing the principal focus. The United Automobile 
Workers Union (UAW), especially its Canadian Region, which 
represents the workers in these companies, is the other major 
actor.xmezhexsexu The companies, the union, and the various 
levels of government, represent, then, the three actors in the 
industrial relations system of the automobile industry. These 
actors, working in @ technological, market, financial and budgetary, 
legal, and power contexts, determine the web of rules, both 
procédural and substantive, which govern the hehaviour of the 
actors, and which determine the wages, hours, and working 


conditions of employees in that industry. 


This concept of an industrial relations system 
is more than merely an interesting set of words to describe 
labour-management-government relations. It is however something 
less than a full-fledged model.mrxrxgx As a framework for 
analysis, it does provide a useful and meaningful method 
for the study of collective bargaining. The framework is 


Professor John T. Dunlop's, developed in his Industrial Relations 


i: 
Systems, BMRIXEkeEXEX and used by a goddly number of scholars 


i 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 4958 
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8 
for systematic studies in this field. The framework has been 


dL 
see, for example, Kenneth F. Walker, Research Needs in Industrial 


Relations, Melbourne: University of Western Australia Press, 1964; 
John M. Baitsell, Airline Industrial Relations: Pilots and Flight 


Engineers, Boston: Graduate School of Business Administration, 


Harvard University, 1966; 


further developed by Dr. Alton Craig of the Canada Department of 
Labour, and has been accepted by members of the Task Force as 

; and a number of other, 
a guide for the industry /studies. At the very least, sume the 
uniformity of approach for comparative and analytical purposes 
would represent a substantial mgaxm advantage. At best, one would 


hope for the ultimate development af more sophisticated 


industrial relations systems models. 


Very few studies of collective bargaining in &unadxan 


Canadian industries have ever been made.* 


2 
for examples of the few studies which have been made, see 


Alton W. Craig, "The Consequences of Provincial Jurisdiction for 


the Process of Company-Wide Collective Bargaining in Canada: A 


Study of the Packinghouse Industry," Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell Univ., 


June, 1964. 


ae 
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Indeed, even in the United States, much remains to be done 

to provide comprehensive, systematic, studies of collective 
baresining for ell industries. This is just (assures ine 
automobile manufacturing industry. There are a few doctoral 
dissertations which have treated one aspect of collective 
bergaining. One or two books examine historical or wage 
aspects of the industry. This writer completed a study 

which was more concerned with the impact of the United States- 
Canedian Automobile Agreement on collective bargaining in 

the automobile industry, but in the process some information 


from 
useful to this current study is available/fmex this earlier 


study.” In any event, the impact of the Automobile Agreement, 

ea eR ee res ee eee 
see Norman Coates, "Industrial Relations Implications of 

United States-Canadian Economic Integration: The Automobile 

Industry as a Case Study," Ph. D. Thesis, New York State 

school of sIndustrialk ‘and Labor welatrons; Come m University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1966. A copy of this manuscript has been 

filed in the Canada Department of Labour Library in Ottawa. 

Tne manuscript includes a bibliography of dissertations books, 

pamphiets, etc., on labour relations in the automobile industries 


OLsCanecda and whe -Unitedrctated: 


LS NE 
SS 


providing for the elimination of tariffs on motor vehicles, and 
parts, moving between Canade and the United States, has been 


substantial, and is highly relevant to the present study. 
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Sources of Information and Plan of Field Research 


f note on the problems in obtaining information 
would be more to the point. The automobile manufacturing 
companies have a bad reputation among scholars, the United 


Stetes and Canadian governments, and other interested parties, 


in respect of their withholding of informations To compound 
Z 


enn aan nena —— 


the problem, such Canadian ministries, or agencies, xu 


who do have information (for example, Trade and Commerce, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and Industry) are reluctant 
to provide information obtained By them from the companies 


under strict assurances of secrecy. 


It is something to be wondered at that other 
government departments, or indeed, members of Royal Commissions 
or Task Forces, have been unable to pry loose at least some 
of these data whch might have great relevance to studies 


at hand. The study of the automobile industry was no more 


fortunate in this respect. 


This is not to say that these organizations did not 
CO-Oper ave. el nis they did, to the extent they perceived as 
possible. In a democratic society, however, information is 
Vorvelacdiomnotsonmly LOrsciolars, but tor public policy-makers, 
ap well as for managerial and labour union BXYXAMXXAXKXBMEX Groups. 
The importance of this sub ject is underlined in this study, and 


several recommendations are made as to the formulation of public 
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policy by the Government of Canada, and by provincial governments, 


on making public, certain information now withheld. 


In areas where information on labour-management 
relations, or related matters, might be thought, logically, 
to bes-such as in departments of labour, federal and provincial-- 
there was a surprising lack of data. While the automobile 
industry is situated mostly in the Province of Ontario, with 
tre Ontario Labour Relations Act empowering the Minister of 
Labour, of that Province, to take action in labour disputes, 
it might be supposed that, in view of the importance of such 
a key industry to the Canadian economy, some analytical studies, 
or at the very least, copiesof «conci liation non a aeeaeae 
might be available in Ottawa. Suk Such was not the case. 
This is to be deplored. One may well question as to where in 
the several decades in which the Federal Department of Labour 
has been in existence, and in the two decades that the 
Economics and Research Branch of that Department, has been in 


existence, the energies and public resources have been expended. 


The Prdvince of Ontario Department of Labour, having 
jurisdicgtion, as it does, over labour relations in this industry, 
is hardly betfer in this respect. Records prior to 1950 have 
been destroyed! Records from 1950,to quite recently» were 
gathering dust in the archives at Cooksville, Ontario. A new 
research branch is gathering momentum and promises some 


contribution, if the right support for research is Fortncomines 
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All meetings with federal and provincial government 
officers, company and union representatives, and others, were 
carried out in the most informal manner, consistent with the 
nature of the study. Many meetings took place at luncheons, 
or over refreshments in the evenings. In almost all instances 
the informants indicated their pleasure, at this approach 
and clearly indicated that they provided more information 
on this informal basis than they would under, say, the 


formal request of a Royal commission. 


Th&s point is emphasized because the scope of the 
projects being undertaken by the Task Force had proliferated 
the number of people knocking on doors and requesting 
information, thus compounding any one researcher's task. 

In some cases, there had developed serious relations problems 
which needed mmm smoothing over, before work could proceed. 
Mio taC LS Sua bea NOG 1O.be CrLyicaliealone. i. as ‘stated 
as an objective problem facing research either on behalf of 
this, or any, other, Task.Force, or; commission, now or in the 


future. It must be ken borne in mind that a point of diminishing 


returns may quickly be reached in a country such as Canada 


in research in such a specialized area, unless great care is 


taken. 


Lacking any hard data from the sources mentioned, 
greaver -emphasisehad ito be fiven to field) research. | Hevesaeqin, 
limited travel budgets for industry studies did not permit as 
extensive a plan of interviews and plant und union visits. 


The time limitation itself, with research being concentrated 


officers were on holiday. Negwkxakimnaxakenxxkeganx Preparation 
Sen ener got underway early in July, 1967, also 
placed further obstacles in the way of field research. Indeed, 
the only way in which the research proceeded at all, was 


through an informal contact with people on both sides with 


. 
in summer months, meant that many company officers and union 
whom the writer had cultivated relations for about three years. . 


to this study, fuxkkerxnax until August 7, 1967, further 


narrowed the scope of the research. 


With these specific limitations in mind, meetings 


were restricted largely to two companies, General Motors of Canada 
\ t+ Neon en ee Ch be * h.. Geu-ty DeApiul r (V2 yr v coat xf ek Le ee oes Sok “A <* # 


ww 


The inability of the Task Force to assign a research assistant | 
and Sordso f Canada, and the Intemational Union, United Automobile, 


Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, (UAW), she 
we pytazwds OMKunrcoest atliiih Ne en repel - een Chanek S Wann SS Ke Cotlasy wopvbhiy $_ Cw Rnsgs aw 4a 

. x 5 ° 5 e * i 
wWleetings included the presidents of the two companies, their 
senior industrial relations and financial ofiLcers,, wlan 
managers, and tk the UAW regional director, sub-regional 
directors, international representatives, local union presidents, 

CA > 


and members. The writer attended thex April, 1967 colfectimve 


bargaining conference of the UAW, ax representing the Task Force. 
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Organization of the Study 


Apart from the Summary, part I, and this introduction, 
part II, this study is divided into four other parts: part 
iit, which follows, deseri beste characteristics of the 
industrial relations system in the automobile manufacuting 
industry. The two principal actors--the companies and the 
Union--are identified, and their organizational features 
are analyzed. Both the product and labor markets are sketched, 


as is the structure and process of collective bargaining. 


The history of collective bargaining in the industry 
is depicted in part IV by means of a case study of negotiations 
between GM of Canada, and the UAW, during the years 1937-1967. 
In part V, a check-list of basic issues and problems which 
face the parties, and in part VI, the conclusions of the study, 


are presented. 


Included in the appendices,as appendix I, is a case 
ebudypt Collective bargaining yin.the.GM of Canada, .Ste Therese, 
Que., plant, wrepared and written by Mr. Jean Douville, who 


was assigned this project on August 7, 1967. 


Bg nidaea ALT 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SYSTEM IN THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


The components of an industrial relations system 
comprise the actors, namely, the companies and their managers, 
the unions and the employees they represent, and the 
governments and their agencies which affect thqwork place. 

These three types of actors create the web of rules which governs 
beheviour in the work place. These rules are affected, however, 
as"is the behaviour of the ‘parties, by cértain contexts, or 
restraints, in the industrial relations system. These are 
technological, market or budgetary, legal, political or power, 


end related restreints. 


We can discern, in the automobile manufacturing industry, 
unique industrial relations systems in each plant of each company, 
in each company, and throughout the industry. We can also 
refer to the overall industrial relations system within this 
industry, ia—Cemedes Even prior to, and certainly since, the 
conclusion of the United States-Canadian Automobile Agreement, 
there took shape a new, international, industrial relations 
system in the North American automobile manufacturing industry, 


which corresponds to the development of an integrated North 
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eae) 


a 
American product, ifmot labour, market. 


i 
Norman Coates, op. cit., The concept of “an” international 


industrial relations system is developed here and will not 


be elaborated in this study. 


There have been historical pressures which tend to 
promote trends in Canadian life styles, industrial relations, 
and wages, which correspond to those in the United States. 

Not least among the causative factors is the presence in Canada 
of International--or basically, United States--trade unions, 
representing roughly seventy per cent of Canadian union 
membership. © It isnot surprising that in instances where the 
same corporations operate on both sides of the border, as is 

the case in the automobile industry, there would be even 
greater pressures towards uniformity in the industrial relations 


systems in the industry in both countries. 


The Automobile Agreement of January 16, 1°65, has 
given the greatest impetus to the development of an integrated 
international industrial relations system in North America. 

This has manifested itself in the determination of the companies 
to "rationalize" production on the basis off North American 
market, and in the UAW's determination to conclude what is 
substantially one collective bargaining agreement for each 
company's United States and Canadian operations. The issues 


of thdproauetivity of Canadian plants, wage parity for 


Awe) 
CO 


United States 
Canadian workers and their American counterparts, and Canadian-/ 


car price parity, are reflections of these pressures. “There 
can be no evaluation of the xmmredxakxke realization of these 
goals until the end of x#&X¥ negotiations in Canada, probably 

by the end of 1967, and the renewal of the Automobile Agreement, 


some time early in 1968. 


This part of the study examines the North American 
automobile products and labour markets, shows the roles of 
the giant corporations in world markets, Canada's position 
in world markets, and the role of the Union. The organizational 

structure 

of two of the corporations--General Motors and Ford--which 
together account for over three quarters of the North American 
and of the Canadian markets, is sketched. The structure of 
the UAW in Canada is described. At the same time, the 


manner in which these organizations formally structure their 


collective. bargaining functions. 1s brietly Gescribed. 


Ben 


THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


In 1904, the Ford Motor Company of Canada was 
organized in Windsor, Ontario by a group of Canadian business- 
men who obtained from Henry Ford the rights to manufacture 
and sell Ford cars throughout the British Empire exclusive of 
the British Isles. This first automobile plant in Canada did 
little more than put together elements produced in and shipped 
Prom Veuroites By thevyecars19172-the Vearwie bs "or records 
begin, there were, in Canada, a total of eleven plants 
producing 9%, 810 passenger cars and trucks with a selling 
Value of $54,466,273. These plants employed 5,919 workers 
with salaries and wages totalling $6, 239,471. By the year 
19642 there were a total ofeighteenbstablishments, producing 

having a sales value of $1, 678,817,000, 


740,942 passenger cars, trucks and buses, Awith a total 


employment of 36,026 and salaries and wages of $234,551, o0°. 


World production of motor vehicles, passenger cars, 


&rucks, and buses, amounted to 21,727,002 units in 1964. 


3. 5. Motor,Vehicle,Manufacturers 


tt 
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The following shows Canada's position in relation to selected 


other countries in the world market: 


Total Production of Motor Vehicles, Trucks and Buses, Selected 
Countries, and World Total, 1964 


ee ee eo et rere 


Country Total Number of Units 
World PMN al oa eS OND 
United States tH geye Je 
West Germany 2, OUI De 
United Kingdom 29 33256370 
Canada 740, 942 


United States corporations, principally the so-called "Big 
Three". General Motors, Hord,.-and. Chrysler, haecounGelom 

more of world production than indicated by United States 
prodtiction figures. These companies have plants throughout 
Ghee word ic elm +the. United sotates,- alone, ste Abie slanec, 
account for 95 per cent of the 8,065,150 passenger cars 
produced in the United States. In Canada, she same compenies 
accounted for 90 per cent of the 631, 342 passenger cars 
produced in Canada. in respect of trucks and buses, these 
companies accounted for 79 perm eent of the United States, 


and 89 per cent of the Canadian, markets. 


eR aes Motorseitseeli | aceountsi ioreabout halt 
of the/market in both Canada and the United States. The 
Company is one of the largest industrial organizations in 
ecawordd. Iriel964sirb hadgtotaimagsetacotalsSrol0, 29210209528, 
net sales of $16,997,044, 468, and net income for the year of 
Ble CUE 7818555. ielotal factory sales of cars, trucks and coaches 
for the entire world-wide operation in 1964 was 6,114,478 units. 
Of these, 4,597,990 were United States sales and export 
shipments, and 293, 367 were General Motors of Canada plant 
sales. The average number of employees, world-wide, in 
the same year, was 660,977, with a total payroll of 
USG4, 592,481,476. Financial data on Canadian operations is 


not published. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, Chrysler 
Canada Limited, and American Motors (Canada) Limited, are, 
automobile 
in that order, the principal/producers in Canada, following 
the same pattern as that in the United States. Twenty 
establishments are included in the latest (May, 1967) 


D. B. S. release, with head offices or principal plants in 


five provinces: 


k 
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An & tute 
List of Establishments classified+o this-Industry, 1965 
(Does not include establishments classified to other industries, Which as a secondary activity, manufacture products typical of this industry) 


Name Location 
Nova Scotia: 
VOLVoNCanad a alitd tx sey emer ta cece es eee tee aney ee tecen aca ee mnertte Mes, aecease Tes dracon Dartmouth 
Quebec: 
General MotorsvotCanadasloud, recente ccncte sete eacecsser ace hem Movin eee sao Ste-Thérése 
PY@VOS br Gang hi Capecasscrcre- eerie ee eee g see cn ace dare cse eee se sects 5c tdetiot asag oe Ste-Claire 
Sherbrogkes@oach Migs Cowie... csgeate rennet Poca c-2 eee te ceva ote lesa ADs ee _ | Sherbrooke 
Sicardin Gaeta erect ch eter ee Ste-Thérése 
SocletésdeuMonta gevAlitGmabilemecsnceenseeeee eter ee rence cree ete St-Bruno 
Ontario: 
Americans Motonsa(Ganaday Tat dgwe seen cere ie renee is Seco pe ns cca th Sears ooeeaee stance Brampton 
Cnnyslers@anacdey [ic weeeneenteen te tee eterna Serena, sean ep eete eee eeeieee Box 60, Windsor 
Paw: D.-Gorpa(@anad ay) pie Cem, cee reeenes mete ree eres racree Wir nn wntscd, seueers .. |655 Block Line Rd., Kitchener 
PordsMotom Goon @anadaalttemeemee es er rus nest erent eteeer ee ese eee ne, | Canad anikoad, Oakville 
GeneraluMotorsrof CanadasMid,,.. sees eee, (otk het... ee, ee eet Oshawa 
Chatham 
: hesisdiskesu.w pedeo) CentralvAve:, Windsor 
Studebaker iqi@anad a lita aecemoneetperecests c.ceres-. ceearsetecessecesssenceeesavcsccockrusssssee Ferrie St. East, Hamilton 
Manitoba: 
Motor Coachtindu strive Srl td smacececes cr ceternestecees cies eercsreccots ee esetae set csisiensees 1149 St. Mathews Ave., Winnipeg 
Westen Bilivier Goa chplctdiansencnay ceric savanrcctcecnceee scr caceeceriaessdee ue ocecec sere sicaeaerees 702 Broadway Ave., Winnipeg 
British Columbia: 
Canadians Kenwornthwiitd Sees vere ep at ee eee Shee ke A BRU SK aes 3750 Kitchener St., North Burnaby 
Pretenthinenmofs@anwadane: (dee qcccmee cacutdn rey aauatecssctreccweae me wees oh ck ieccoecee 4242 Phillips Ave., North Burnaby 
Hayes Manulaccurinee@ Onn lit Camecceesceserry are yaeare cs ctmame etna reeees ee ees 225 West 2nd Ave., Vancouver 
Pactilc; Truchkeesyrrerlen slit. esests esses ae aes hae eee eee ioc ce ee 1460 Franklin St., Vancouver 
a _ ey 4 wage f i) | i « a 
yee ; ie. $4 SS) lo 1 Poe V tay OT ee val tee AT pe 4 { rf Gas , fie 
ee | . 5 : - oo3% 7 / ‘ i , 
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Various measures were 6amried out by the Canadian 
Government over the years to encourage the growth of a Canadian 
automobile industry. These measures met with varying degrees 
of success. Certainly, an automobile manufacturing industry 
was functioning in Canada behind protective tariffs, but the 
growth of this industry had not kept pace with actual sales 
of automobiles in Canada. On August 2, 1960, the Government 
of Canada appointed Professor V. W. Bladen as sole commissioner 
in a Royal Commission on the Automotive Industry in Canada. 
Bladen's task was to recommend measures "to provide increased 
employment in export markets! His recommendations called for 
Xan an eens content plan by means of which the Canadian 
automobile companies were to be permitted, conditional on 
their fulfillment of the Canadian content provisions in their 
costs of production, to import all motor vehicles and parts 
duty free. The duty rebatep plen, as impremented by the 
Government on October 31, 1962 and November 1, 1963, did have 
a significant effect on automobile trade between the United 
States and Canada. Parts producers in the United States, however, 
filed petitions with the Commissioner of Customs in the 
Unated States under isectifon 93030 °of tthe Tariff Act of 919-30 


the effect of which would be to have the United States impose 


countervailing duties. 


Out of a potentially difficult situation,which 


could have deteriorated into a United States-Canadian Sori. 
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war, was born the Automobile Agreement between the Emx two 
countries. This Agreement was signed on January 16, 1965, by 
Prime Minister Pearson for Canada, and by President Johnson, 

for the United States. The Agreement did not provide for 
complete free trade. Free trade would submerge the Canadian 
industry, which is only one twenty-fifth the size of the 

United States industry. The effect of the Agreement was to 
permit duty-free importation by either country of motor vehicles 
and parts. This could be done only by manufacturers and not 
consumers, and was tied closely to Canadian content and Canadian 
value added and related provisions, by means of which the 
Canadian Government assured the continued growth of the 

industry in Canada to correspond more closely to the high 
consumer demand for automobiles in Canada. 


an The Ytavs 


Canada has alreadyia wea 5 G7, benefitted from this 
Agreement, not only by increasing employment in the industry, 
and by reducing the imbalance in trade with the United States, 
but, more important, ane HOHE eay tie basis for an improvement 
in the efficiency and productivity of the Canadian automobile 
manufacturing operation. The extent to which such improvements 
in efficiency, ihavestaken place, or are likely to take place in 
the future, represents one of the morendi finicul Hai ssmes 
for the Canadian Government, and for labour-management relations 
in the industry. This question is treated at leneth elsewhere 


day Ge are DOT. 
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Company Organizational Structure 


Chart I depicts the organizational structure of 
General Motors of Canada, Limited, with headquarters at 
Oshawa, Ontario. GM of Canada is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of General Motors Corporation in the United States. 
Gil of Canada President, HE. M. Walker, has eight departmental 
heads reporting to him, of which one is the personnel 


depertment. 


Chart wil Tituetrates Pord Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited's structure. The company is owned substantially 
by Ford Motor Company in the United States and, since the 
1965 Automobile Agreement, the Canadian operation has been 
linked directly to the Dearborn head office of the parent 
company. There is evidence also that the overseas companies 
technically owned by the Canadian Compeny are managed directly 
from the United States. Seven depertment heads, as well as 
seven plant managers, report to thek President Karl E. Scott. 
One of these isan industrial relations office, headed by a 


vice president. 


In both cases, the control of the Canadian subsidiaries rests 


clearly and firmly in the United States. This centralization was 


on of the industry following the futomobils 


He 


re-enforced by the intecrat 


fereement. In this respect, this characteristic anc this development 
are not peculisr to the Canadian industry. Corporate capitalism knows 
no netional bounderies and moves where opportunities exist. lconomies 


of size and scale, world markets, and the advent of sophisticated 


manegement information systems permit and encoursge centrelizetion. 
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Industrial Relations Organization 


(a) GM of Canada: Charts III to IX elaborate the 
industrial relations function of GM of Canada. The director 
of personnel reports directly to the president. He is 
resvonsibile for collective bargaining and for non-union 
personnel also. Phexdepaxrkmenkxakx Qekawax x exdxKidedx xknxe 
eikmkixuxanekes Eight department heads report to the director, 
including xkereExsx two plant personnel directors. Chart Ly 
4s concerned with the organization for collective bargaining. 
A meneger of labour relations has reporting to him five 
supervisors, one of whom is is supervisor gf labcur relatigns 


in the North Plant at Oshawa. 
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(b) WordJof Caneda: Charts X to XIV detail the 
incustrial relations function of Ford of Canada. The vice 
president reports directly to the president and has four 
managers reporting to him, including the manager of labour 
relations and hourly personnel,who is concerned with 
collective bargaining. Each-of the assembly plants has its 


own labour relations and personnel organization, as is shown 


Dm. Chieeis isto KL. 
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THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS UNION IN CANADA 


The International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultura lIImplement Wormers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
referredfc as the UAW, moved from its position as third largest 
union in Canada, in terms of membership, in 1965, to second 
largest in 1966. The UAW has a total Canadian membership 
of 96,800 and is second only to the United Steelworkers of 


it 
America which has a total membership of 120,000. 


a 
Canada Department of Labour, Labour Organizations in Canada, 
1966 


While the UAW was active in Canada earlier, the 
companies did not recognize the Union as bargaining agent 
for their employees until 1942 for Ford, and 1943 for GM. 
By the summer of 1942, the UAW had a membership in Canada 
lr tsievie ralt Industries srofiel 2,000 £n The doublingerofrthe 
membership in the two decades is due to the growth of 
Canadian industry and to the effective organizing ability 


of the Union. 
The organizational structure of the UAW, in the 
and 


United States and Canada, /the bargaining units in North 


America, are reviewed briefly below. 


wn 
ON 


Union Organization Structure 


The United Automobile Workers Union which represents 
a total of approximetely 1,500,0CO members in North America, 
including about 90,000 in Canada, in automobile manufacturing, 
automobile parts manufacturing, aircraft, agricultural 
implement and related industries, has heedquarters in Detroit, 
Michigan. The UAW is divided into sixteen regions, one of 
which, region number 7, is now referred to as the Canadian 


Region. 


The UAW's Internationel Executive Board is 

comprised of the president, secretary-treasurer, two vice 
four 

presidents, xkree bosrd members-at-large, and the regional 
Girectors, or a total of 25 officers and board members. 
The vice presidents have responsibility for collective 
bergaining departments which are structured to correspond to 
each company with which the Union deals. Each department 
headis assisted by international representatives and staff 
assistants. The director of each corporation department 
organizes and directs the activity of the intracorporation 
council. These councils co-ordinate the collective bargaining 


demands of local unions and formulate policies in desling 


with defferent plents. A multiplicity of specielized departments, 


combingng a whole range of expertize, assist headquarters and 


regional staff. 


Local unions elect convention delegates who,in 
turn, elect the international Executive Board. The UAW 
also charters district councils on a regional basis. Locals 
also send delegates to these councils which act in an 


advisory capacity to the regional director. 


As of December 21, 1965, the UAW had assets of 
US$68, 557,142.11, of which &KX $9, 267,264.89 were in Canedian 
Government federal and municipal bonds, and $147,114.89 in 


Cenadian UAW buildings. A strike fund of $33,103, 283.10 in 196§ 


was 


45 constantly addedto before major negotiations. 


The Cenadian Region is directed by George Burt 
who was elected & twenty-seven years ago. He is scheduled 
to retire in 1968 and Dennis McDermott, the sub-regional 
director in Toronto, is often thought of as the likely 
replacement. As in the case of any other regional director, 
Risk Burt receives counsel from UAW District Council No.26, 
xSEatEa which meets in Windsor, Ontario, the location for 
the F¥egional @irector's officer. Burt is assisted by a number 
of steff, including a director of research, Hugh Peacock. 
The UAW in Canada is affiliated to the Canadian Labour Congress, 


and Burt is one of four general vice presidents of the Consress. 
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Bargaining Units 


The bargaining units in the Big Three corporations 
in North America include the following: ShextinxkeaxXxaxkEsx 

United States - total of 235 locals 

GM - 170 locals - 400,000 workers 

Ford - 60 locals - 165,000 workers 

Chrysler - 45 locals - 85,000 workers 
Canada — total of 73-locals + +S eed Weorhas 

GM at | locals - 28,600 workers 

Ford = 11 locals - !'9, °°. .workers 


Chrysler - 3 fae lotalis  — A Crm occ te ee 


The General Motors of Canada operations have 
grown appreciably in the Tast three décades. Table. ..: 
below, indicates this growth since 19°79, «hen there were 
2,905 hourly-rated employees, to 1967, when 25,000 such 


workers are employed in five plants in Canada. 


oF 


Table oe eee Growth of Employment in GM of Canada, Hourly- 
rated employees, selected high employment years 


erent Year Number of Employees 


eet 1949 4. Loo 
Company 1955 9, 500 
a 1964 els UU 
My 1967 TaN SNONG, 


GM of Canada's newest plant, in Ste Therese, Que., 
in which the UAW was accredited as bargaining agent for its 
employees in 1966, represents plant expansion for export to 
the United States. A separate study has meen prepared 
because of some of the unique problems of collective bargaining 


in that bargaining unit. The study is appended, as appendix I. 
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In view of the fact thet this study concentrates on GM of 
Canada's collective bargaining experience with the UéW, it is appropriate 
to indicate here in more detai] the breakdown of the principal bargaining 
units, These bergaining units and the active payroll as of March 19, 1967, 


are as follows; 


GM of Canada bargaining units Active payroll March 19, 1967 
GM Oshawa 11,743 
GM Ste. Therese neers 
Frigidaire 926 
GM Diesel 753 
GM Trim 858 
McKinnon Industries - St. Catharines 65140 
McKinnon Industries - Windsor 909 
Total payroll | 233,105 


GM of Canada also has truck branches organized by the UAW in Toronto with 


74. employees, and in Montreal, with 82 hourly workers and 19 salaried workers. 


GM of Canada bargaining units outside the UAW are very small and 


do not bear close examination in this study. They are noted below as a matter 


of record: 

GM of Canada Powerhouse Agreements Active payroll March 19, 1967 
GM Oshawa - IUOE 43 

Frigidaire - IUOE pak 

McKinnon Industries, St.Catharines - CUOE BHA 

McKinnon Industries, Windsor - CUOE 8 


GM Trim - CUCE 5 
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Process of Collective Bargaining 


The particular form of orgenization of the companies, 
and of the UAW, in respect of their overall structure and of 
collective bargaining, have been briefly related above. Here, 
the process of bargaining is examined. In part IV of the study, 
which follows, an analysis of the three decades of negotiations 
is attempted. Generally, the parent corporations of the 
Big Three, xnuxkthz and the UAW International, in the United 


States, determine the broad policies and strategy for 


collective bargaining in Canada. ‘SRew,we—ere-distineutsreste— 


Canadian 


manegers,and Canadian union officials, sre involved in the 
process of policy formulation, and certainly in spearheading 
Canadian negotiations. L»cal issues must, of course, be resolverd 
by local people. Indeed, there are at least two locals, 
one in GM of Canada, and the other in Ford of Canada, which 
have always tended more on thes side of an independent pestx 
position, in respect of the UAW. A feeling for this may be 
readily sained in the case study, presented in in the pm next 
| Pore rie te 

Dot Or vuils puldy, “part -.V," OL the Oshawa local, 222, »sxperience. 

The first indications of collective bargaining demands 
come when the Union meets in its constitutionallconvention, 
which is held every two years, or in a special collective 


bargaining convention, or conference. The broad outlines 


b2 


of 1967 demands, for example, first emerged from the 20th 
constitutional convention, held in Long Beach, California, 

in May, 1966. More detailed resolutions, with speciiie 
proposals from all UAW locals, were submitted to the 

special convention, held in Detroit, «Michigan, espe ie eee, 1967. 
The UAW's strategy has been to inform the companies, in jjhis 

way, long before negotiations are ever to take place, just what 
the Union has in mind. As Reuther, UAW President, has said, 
‘this method ensures that the companies get over their initial 


sEkm® shock and gradually adjust to the idea of the demands’. 


While the Canadian Region of the UAW is represented 
in these conferences, and submissions, separate Canadian 
conferences are held to examine purely Canadian matters. In 
LOG). Gn sponge eine eaaeben Collective Bargaining Conference 
of the UAW, was held ve day after the United States conference, 
aa aoueaell, 2) se 1967, in Windsor.,, This took thestorn go tra 
report to the resolutions committee to the Canadian UAW 
economic conference. The latter is held .umder the auspices 
of the Cenadian UAW Council, the highest policy-making 
recommending body in Canada. Present at this conference, 
in addition to the elected council delegates, were local 
union presidents who are not convention delegates and chairmen 


of Nezotiating committees of Canadianx locals. 
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In 1967, as it happens, the demands of the UAW,--which 
are discussed elsewhere in this report--are very nearly identical 
on both sides of the United States-Canada border. Certain 
Canadian problems were discussed and these fetl into two broad 
categories: (1) legislative objectives; and (2) collective 
bargaining proposals. Often the two are closely related, 
the UAW pursuing its objects both by lobbying for legislative 


changes, ax and through collective bargaining. 


The report of the resolutions committee is 


included as appendix..5....to this report. 


A further opportunity was provided UAW members 
and officers in Canada to discuss 1967 strategy in the 
meeting of the Canadian UAW Council which met at Port Elgin, 
Ontario, June 24 and 25, 1967. The Canadian Region Director, 
George Burt, submitted his report to the Council on various 


ectivities of the Union “in Canada: 


The report of the Canadian Director to the 


UAW Council in Canada is appended to this report as appendix. Wl... 


At the appropriate time, prior to the termination 


dates of collective bargaining agreements, the parties, --usually 
the UAW--give notice of their desire to change the terms of 

the agreements. Initial meetings are held between company 

and Union representatives. &kekmpe The head of the industrial 
relations departments, with other appropria officers, usually 
represent the companies. fhe Canadian Regionz director, 


together with the respective negotiating committees, represent 


the workers. 


arly in the proceedings the Union Usueid ca eine 
a conciliation officer and makes no secret of the fact that 
its only desire is to get the whole compu&sory conciliation 
procedure out of the way so that when the agreements terminate 
Bhey can strike, if necessary, in support of therr demands. 
The companies have not usually come forward with a counter- 


proposal until close to the strike deadline. 


The major factor influencing the process of 
negotiation in Canada xx has been the progress of megotiations, 
and the terms of settlement, of bargaining in the United 
States automobile companies. Since there has been a gradual 
trend towards the equalization, and Standardization, of wages 
and working conditions on both sides of the border, the 


present gaps--which are largely in wages, rather than benefits-—- 


are sneli 
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settlements 
At the very least, Canadaan/gandikikons would hae 


a year or two behind those in the United Stutes. The UAW rw tilir, 
Yies* Nadi totstrike mas it did in 2964) to, get: the,same 
settlement in Caneda long after the settlements had been 
resched in the United States. At best, the UAW hopes for 

one set of negotiations, one master contract, for each 
company's United States and Canadian operations together. 

The 1967 negotiations will represent a determined bid on 

the part of the UAW to get as close to closing the wage 

gap as possible. The attempt is being made to resolve the 
matter in the United States negotiations on the grounds that 
parity for Canadian and United States workers is. just as much 
in the interests of the latter, as the former. The UAW 

has already filed wnXaxextakmurxprackxer charges with the 
National babor Relations Board, “in the” United States, for 


company xefuxsmkx refusal to bargain on this demand. 


The negotiations are proceeding, as they did in 
previous years, with the demmmds UAW making initial demands 
in quick succession with each of the United States corporations, 
Walter Reuther leading the firstmeetins. Only very broad 
positions are taken at first, although some position papers 
outlining some demands are presented by the Union. In C#nada, 
in 1967, the UAW succeeded in getting the Canadian subsidiaries 
to advance thej@ dates for preliminary talks to coincide more 


closely with deliberations underway in the United States. 
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Non-economic demands are first considered, with wage increases, 


or economic demands, coming last. As indicated earlier, the 
thou. 


companies usually HENS =k 


offers to 
) 
meet these demands, close to the strike deadline, when bargaining 


begins in earnest. 


Because .of their fear of anti-trust moves by the 
United States Government, the companies have not openly 
consulted smuxetker on formulating offers. The companies 
usually cite competitive factors to explain this. In practice, 
however, the companies have collaborated and in at least a 
couple of instances their offers to the UAW were identical or 

the 

closéuto, ita im Leo? negotiations, currently underway, .the 
companies are openly indiceting their lintentionyto,Gonter: 
The UAW has been quite satisfied with individual company 
bargaining because this permits them to single out one company 
to strike in support of demands, placing that company in a 
bad competitive position in relation to other companies who 
may continue production and perhaps corner more of the market. 
The so-called independents, American Motors, Studebaker, etc., 
have paid dearly for this desire to continue production aves 


costs. Historically, their concessions have been even ereaver 


than those of the Big Three. Studebaker has finally been forced 


out of automobile production altogether. American Motors is 


in @ marginal position with 2% of the market=™ In 1907 10 He 


reported substantial losses in profits end is apparently 
seeking relief from the UAW in freesing wages and conditions 


for two years to make a desperate bid for survival. 


In 1964, the UAW utilized the "selective Strike" 
approach’ with General Motors’ in the United States. By 
this method, muxx a large number of employees continued 
working on parts and accessories that were destined for 
competitor companies, so that these other companies would not 
have to shut down for lack of parts. This strategy may well 
KEEGMmME become more important now. As the Mansfield, Ohio, 


wildcat strike at.General Motors indicated recente vy, vuhe 
and integrated, 
company's operations are now so interdpendent, /that plants 


throughout the United States and Canada were obliged to close 
down until the International Union was able to resolve the 


local dispute. There is every indication that if GM was 


Wo 


struck in the United States, perhaps even on a selective basis, 
GM of Canada plants might also be compelled to close down 


for lack of essential parts. 


The Ste Therese, Que., experience further Moluetrates 


the forces at work. The plant there was just ne German bu 1 t 


to produce for the American market. When the UAW succeeded in 


representing workers there, and struck GM of Canada, for wages 


comparable to a eeniye Oshawa, the Company did not Vore oe in ti) 
the Union loca rH eee { ani 
ee. Pennsylvania-based Supply centers and 
threatened trohble there, This pressured GM of Canada into 
the concessions the UAW wanted, 


Once e settlement is arrived at with one company, 

other Companies are likely to follow suit. The Key “company 
selected in the United States, which was Chrysler in 1964, 

may differ from the company chosen in Cenada, which in KPHHX 

xa xkHEXK 
1964, was GM of Canada. In:the 1967 round) ofmmnegoti ation: 
in the United States 
specuzation has shifted from GM to Ford -eepe=bockt6-Ge&, as the 


terget company. 


Tn 1967 the companies are Seca oe a strike 
following the termination of contracts there September 6, 19G7e 
Production of the 1967 car models was halted early, and the 
re-tooling for the 1968 model, and actual production, ere 
proceed ie a few weeks earlier then usual. Car dealers in 
both countries are usung this fact in their sales campaigns. 
They are arguing that 1967 mbdels are going into short supply, 
that the 1968 models may well be delayed some months due to 
a strike,and that the 1968 models are going to be priced higher. 
Automobile com:any executives have been softening up public 
opinion to expect Bmsk price increases in the 1968 models, not 
only because of higher material and labour costs, but also 
because of safety standards to meet United States sovernmental 
skandaxds legislation at federal and state levels. ‘These safety 
features will be incorporated into Canadian-produced cars also. 

By mid-September all Big Three companies announced car price increases in 


the United States. 


Full details on 1967 negotations are included in part V of this study@l 
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PARTON. 


TH, HISTORY OF COLIECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTULING 


INDUSTRY IN CANADA: 1927-1967 
imGroduction 


In order to determine the basic trends and patterns 
of collective bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry, 
especially tho note the United States-Canadian patterns, and the 
"Big Ihree"™ patterns ‘in each’ country, it would be desirable to 
examine and analyze each set of negotiations for each of the 
"Big Three" in the United States and Canada. Wage chronologies 
prepared in the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, for each of the companies' American operations, 
are available. No comparable material has ever been prepared 
by any agency or organization in Canada. It was necessary, 
therefore, to reconstruct from various sources at least one 
full company wage Swaine Since GM of Canada accounts for 
well over fifty per cent of the Canadian automobile market, 
on this basis alone, GM of Canada, would represent a good 
choice for such @ case study. Pecordine iy.) in stnbs part, 


a review of the three decades in which GM has been negotiating 
wathjlits employees, and with the UAW is made with special reference 
to the conciliation procedure, internal union probrems, 4rid the 


relationship of settlements to those in the United States, 


and the actual terms of settlement. 

1 

See Anpendix IV to this study for an anelysis of wages and bencfits in each 
of the Eig Three companies in Canada, 
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Three Decades of Negotiations: 1937-1 6 


Following thepattern in the United States, where 
General Motors Cpoporaticn recognized the United Automobile 
Workers in its first aollective bargaining agreement of 
Ferrier. 29 o/c encraleNauors of Canada, Limited, at Oshawa, 
Ontario, signed an agreement with an association of employees 
a4 UST OSshaws aulan te. Although this plant was organized by the 
U. A. W., GM of Canada did not recognize the UAW as bargaining 
agent for these employees until April 12, 1943 when a second 


agreement was signed. 


In both instances, in the United States, and in 
Canada, there had been some strife culminating in sit-down 
strikes at General Motors in the United States, and a strike 
in Canada. Moreover, there had been internal divisions 
withxm rival factions in the UAW itself competing for leadership, 
end mt was not until late 1940, when the National Labor Relations 
Board +a=the-Gretted States certified one group, the UAW-CI1O, 
(as opposed to the UAW-AFL), as bargaining agent, that the 
matter was resolved. It will be recalled that the 1935, 
so-called Wagner Act in the United States, was coed to be 
constitutional in a Supreme Court decision, thus paving the 
way for the implementation of a nationa}policy recognizing labour 


unions and collective bargaining as established institutions. 


Provisions of the 1927 GMb Acreement in Canada 


The first collective bargaining agreement in the 
automobile manufacturing industry in Canada was that concluded 
by General Motors of Canada, Limited (GM of Canada) at Oshawa, 
Ontario, with its hourly-paid employees in the Oshawa plant. 
The agreement was four pages in length. An association of 
employees, and not the UAW, was recognized asthe bargaining 
agent. The terms of the agreement included the following: 

- 44 hour standard work week 

- premium pay of time and one-half for all hours 
worked in e€ess of nine, Monday through Thursday, and in excess 
of eight hours on Friday 

- formal four-step greivance procedure, including 
arbitration 

- seniority rights for employees on a departmental 
basis during periods of lay-off and recall 

- two five-minute rest periods daily 

- a general wage increase of .5 cents per hour 

-~ the agreement would run concurrently with the 


agreement between GM and the UAW in the United States. 


The UAW was busy organizing in Canada and it was not 
until 1943 that this agreement was opened up for negotiation. 
Of course, the Federal Government Order-in-Council P. C. 1003 


had frozen wage increases other than those permitted under a 


le 


cost of living bonus plan which provided the workers wage 
increases totalling 8 cents per hour in the period from 


March, 1942, to November, 1943. 


GM of Canada-Utited Automobile Workers Agreement of 1943 


Ansagreement wasereached,onsApmil de. Lol weeein 
which GM of Canade recognized the UAW as bargaining agent for 
its hourly-paid employees. The provisions of this asreement 
included the following: 
- — Oovertame pay of+time and e,haltefor work 
performed on Saturday, Sunday, and on seven specified holidays 
- two daily rest periods to be increased from 
five to ten minutes each 
=ithetagreement *tomremain ineefféctediormecme 


duration. of. xke World-War iI. 


During this period the UAW failed in an attempt to 


organize the white-collar, salaried, employees of the 6ompany 


at Oshawa. 


1946 and 1947 Agreements 


On Fehruary 1, 1946, a new, one year agreement was 
reached which included a voluntary check-off of union dues 


provision. A March, 1946, settlement between GM and the UAW 


in the United States prompted the UAW in Canada to seek re-opening 


On IESE nee ee oe 


of the contract. This was followed by the removal of wage 
control regulations in Canada and, accordingly, on October 

1, 1946 the Company granted an average wage increase of 
l°cents an hour. The November 15, 1947, agreement implemented 
the Rand Formuala union security provision at GM of Canada, 
stipulating that union dues would be deducted from all hourly 
paid employees in the bargaining unit whether they were union 
members or not. Other notable changes in this agreement 

were those providing for revisions from two to three hours 

in call-in pay, and those permitting workers,for the first time, 
to smoke while on the job, as long as, in the opinion of the 


Company, there was no danger of fire. 


Settlements in 1948 


There were separate agreements, with differing 
expiry dates, coming up for negotiation in 1948. The wax 
vacation pay agreement expired first and was renegotiated in 
May, 1948. The wage agreement was due to expire in June, 1948, 

some aspects of the Rand 
and kke some other provisions affecting WNXIBNXEERKEXIkyYXand 
Formu@a and 
working conditions were due to expire November 1, 1948. The 
UAW did attempt to include negotiations on wage questions in 
its May, 1948 discussions with the Company. On July 20, 1948, 
two-year 
an/agreement was reached on some economic demands, leaving 


for November, 1948, the other matters. 


7h 


The 1948 settlement highlights are as follows: The 
May, 1948, settlement on a vacation pay plan provided from 
44 to 88 hours paid vacation, depending on years of SenloVity. 
The July, 1948, settlement, following the patter set by GM in 

one aspect of 

the United States, incorporated/the historic wage formula, 
comprising a cost of living increase of 1 cent per hour increase 
for every 1.2? rise in the D.B.S. Cost of Living Index kbbove 
164 points. No downward adjustment was called for. The improvement 
factor aspect of the wage formuha granted to the UAW in the 
United States in 1948 was not granted to Canadian members 
until the 1950 agreement. W wage increase of 3¢ per hour, 
effective June ll, 1949, brought total wage and related costs 
to the Company of 14d per hour per employee for the two year 


Der Od 


some jdifficulties did arise during the Jife,ofethe 
1948-50 agreement. Part of these occurred in 1949 when, as 
part of a general pattern in the United States, the UAW 
campaigned against the time study and group bonus systems 
in the Oshawa plant of GM of Canada. ‘There were claims by 
the Union that the Gompany was sppeding-up productmon and 


effecting wage cuts. This culminated in a walk-out on October 


26, 1949, in protest against the discharge of four union 


committeemen. The Ministerof Labour attempted to bring the 
parties together, but the matter was not resolved unt tire 
International and the Uxx&xxexe United States executives worked 


out a compromise. Employee discontent and dissatisfaction 


a ee we. 


16: 


continued to mount, and this was reflected in the increase in 
the number of grievances. It was with this labour unrest in 
mind that the Company proposed its five-year agreement when the 


1948 contract expired June 12, 1950. 


The Five-Year Agreement: 1950-1 


Following the pattern set by the parent corporation 
in the United States, in which a five-year contract was 
ae Whey RBI OA 
negotiated/a few days before the 1948-50 contract was due to 
expire, a similar agreement was reached in Canada with the 
Clr UNG lia. 57 90, 
UAW. The settlement/introduced the improvement factor 
component of the wage formua& which had been introduced in 
the Company in the United States in its 1948 agreement. This 
provided for a 3 cents (or approximately 24% of the average 
hourly rate) an hour to be added to an employee's hourly rate, 
each year of the five-year agreement. A wage increase for 
some job chassifications, totalling 5 cents per hour, and a 


reduction in the work week from 44 to 40 hours, were also 


agreed upon. 


Other provisions of this agreement included: 
@ a non-contributory pension plan 
- a contributory insurance and medical program 
- the agreement included for the first time 
wn addition to working conditions, provisions for wages and 


vacation pay. 
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Re-opening The Five-Year Agreement in Ob 


In September, 1952, the General Motors Councids of 
the UAW adopted a resolution calling for changes in the cost 
of living formula, and an increase from 4 to 5 cents in the 
improvement factor. In 1953, in the United States, unions 
representing employees in the steel, rubber and electrical 
industries (all on one year agreements) were negotiatinng 
increases greater than the ? cents annuel improvement factor 
at GM. In any event, the UAW maintained that the economy had 
changed sufficiently to require revision of the agreement. 
On May 22, 1953, GM amended the agreement. Consideration was 
given to the changes planned by the Department of Labor in 


the Consumer Price Index. 


Meanwhile, in Oshawa, UAW rank and file, led by a 
small group, attempted to change the local leadership of the 
Union. The new leaders were said to have Communist party links. 
Certainly, they did take the local in Oshawa on a separate path. 
When the UAW succeeded in getting concessions from GM of Canada, 
Similar to thosez made in the United States, in return for 
a Master Agreement comenune wane five GM plants.in Canada, the 
Oshawa local opted to stay out of the Agreement. It thereby 
lost the improvement factor increase of 1 cent an hour (from 
2? to 4 cents) for the years 1953 and 1954. ..Cost of living 
formuh@&e were also revised to conform to the Hew D. B. 8. 


Consumer Price Index which replaced the Cost of Living Index. 


{a 


The Oshawa local split into two rival factions and apparently 
created problems for the Company, not least in the 1955 


negotiations. 
1 & Agreement 


The Oshawa local continued to resist negotiating 
togkbther with the other locals when the 1950 agreement was 
up for re-negiotation. Twenty-eight meetings with the Oshawa 
local,s;petween Appi. e222.) 6955, and July 22, +1955,. had tobe 
duplicated with the other locals. A short meeting with a 
conciliation officer was held in Oshawa June 22, 1955, at which 
the officer was given a list of 125 unresolved items. The officer 
felt he could do no more than recommend the appointment of a 
conciliation board. The Board, chaired by Judge J. C. Anderson, 
met the parties on July 29, 1955, at which time--and during 
subsequent sittings@—Mr. George Burt, UAW Canadian Region 
Director, made clear his position that the conciliation board 
was serving no useful purpose other than enabling the companies 
to delay any impending strike and thereby carry on their business. 
Judge Anderson took a scrious view of the matter and insisted 
that he would file recommendations based on the Gompany brief 
alone, whereupon the UAW did submit a brief. Disagreement then 
arose, on the side of the Company, as to the UAW's view that the 
agreement had expired on June ll, 1955, leaving the employees 
free to strike afkexr seven days after the board's report was 


issued. When a strike did in fact occur September 18, 1955, the 
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Company appealed to the Labour Relations Board 10r7a declarat- 
ion that the strike was illegal. On October 4, 1955, the 
Cheirman of the Board dismissed the Company's application. The 
Company, still not satisfied, appealed to the Board to reconsider 
its decision. The Board, after further hearings, confirmed its 


earlier decision. 


The Oshawa local final relented and joined in dis- 
cussions for a Master Agreement. Meetings on local issues 
of a non-economic nature continued until November 15, 1955. 
The economic demands took a further three months of negotsation. 
it was not antil Pebriary 13, 1956, that a final settlement was 
made, and the strike ended. Although the five-month strike was 
the longest in the UAW's history in Canada, there was no 
Vv MO.Lemce’s 


master 
A two and one-half year/agreement designed to 


terminate two months after the United States agreement. The 
major features of this settlement included: 

- a supplemental unemployment benefit plan, 
following the pattern set by Ford in the United States. The 
Company was to pay 5 cents into a trust fund to provide, | 
together with an Unemployment Insurance benefit, up to 65% 
of average weekly take home pay for the first four weeks of 
lay-off, and 60% thereafter, up to a maximmm of 26 weeks. 


- moderate increases in retirement benefits 


{KR 


- paid holidays. increased from six to eight 

- night shift premiums increased from 5 cents 
per hour to 5% for second shift operations and 10% for third 
shift 

- continuation of the wage formula, providing 


for three annual wage increases of 6 cents an hour. 


1958-1961 Agreement 


The GM-UAW agreement in the United States expired 

May 29, 1958. The demands made by the UAW in the United States 
were the same the UAW in Canada served on GM of Canada, with 
the single exception of a wage parity proposal which would 
represent 40 cents per hour for non=-skilled, and £ 70 cents 

This would close the gap between Canadian and UNited States 
perM sour lor skilled, classifications./ The negotiations, workers. 
which commenced in Toronto on June 10, 1958, proceeded slowly 
because the UAW intended to wait for the resolution of 
mezotiations in the United States. A conciliation officer 
met the parties on September 11, 1958. The UAW took the position 
that neither the officer nor a board could help the parties 

suggested 

and xgrammended to the officer that he recommend no board. A 
board was pppointed comprised of one company and one union 
representative, with the chairman, appoxm Mr. J. C. Adams, Q. C., 
appointed by the Minister of Labour because the parties could 
not agree on a suitable candidate. The Board met the parties 


on November 7, 1958, and encountered the same resistance from the 


UAW. The meeting lasted from 2000 to 2.05 p.m. and the board 
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reported to the Minister that it could not effect a settlement. 


Pacage proposals and counterproposals continued 
ERroueneds November, 1958, and, on Decemberx 5, 1958, settlement 
was reached on all issues. Thre three-year agreement provided 
for thewlolowine: 

= 12 cents of the LO *centemperancur Coots. 
Living formula was factored into the base rate, and the 
adjustment point was reduced from .7 to .6 points. 

- the 6 cents per hour annual improvement factor 
increases were to be made effective September 1, 1958, October 
1, 1959, and November 1, 1960 

- 8 cents per hour as granted to all journeymen 
in the skilled trades classifications and a scent per hour 
adjustment fund, totalling $66.58 per hour, was set aside for 
distribution to lower, non-skilled, classifications 

- revisbons were made in the group insurance, 


retirement, and supplemental unemployment benefit, plans. 


1961-1964 Agreement 


Difficulties continued within the Oshawa local 
within a month of the 1958 settlement. &KEK The president of 
the local was defeated £mr in an election in March, 1959. The 
election of a new officer, and the appointment of a new Chairman 
of the Shop Committee, seemed to contribute to an increase in 


erievances. The defeated president of the Oshawa local, C. Pilkey, 
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at the UAW International Convention in Atlantic City, Autumn, 1959, 
opposed George Burtk for election as Canadian Regional Director. 
Although Pilkey was defeated, his large vote caused some concern 


among the UAW International executive board. 


In early 1960 George Burt, UAW Canadian Region Director, 
dismissed Paul Siren, director of UAW in the Toronto area. Siren, 
an International staff member for 17 years was dismissed on the 
grounds that he had violated the UAW Constitution by attending 
meetings with members of the Communist party during the five-month 
strike against GM of Canada. Several others from the UAW Oshawa 
local were alse kmplicated. The UAW International appointed 
an investigatory committee consisting of the secretary-treasurer 
of the UAW, Emil Mazey, and four executive board members. 

The committee held private hearings on February 2 and 3, 1960, 
in Tornnto. On April 20, 1960, Paul Siren's dishharge was 
upheld. On May 9, 1960, the Oshawa local (Local 222) held a 
meeting at which the membership regected the committee report. 
On May 22, 1960, Walter Reuther instructed the local to hold 

a membership meeting on May 29 to discuss the committee report. 
lazey advised the 800 members present that only a convention 


vote, and not one local's membership, could reject the report. 
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On September 5, 1961,the UAW made its demands known 
to the Company, on behalf of the 15,000 employees in GM of 
Canada's several plants, to renew the December 5, 1958, agreement. 


This agreement expired automatically at midnight on October BBY. 


1961. The usual conciliation procedures, were’ followed, including 
the appointment of a board which could not bring the parties 
any closer together. Meanwhile, in the United States, the UAW 
had reached agreement with GM on a three-year contract by 
September 27, 1961, after all local issues and strikes were 
resolved. The national contract covering GM's 310,000 wwpkers 
in 121 bargaining units in the United States, was devoted 
principally to improvements in pensions and other benefits. 
The Canadian settlement, which was effective December 12, 1961, 
to expire October 31, 1964, followed very similar lines: 

- settlement pay of $10 for each employee 

- increases, each year of the agreement, in the 


annual improvement factor (6cents or 24%, whichever is greater) 


of 8 cents 

- cost of living bonus/was incorporated into the 
base rate with 5 cents an hour remaining as an add-on. 

--using reductions in 1961 in the annual 
improvement factor (effective December 12, 1961), and in the 
cost of living, the 3 cents per hour total was used to pay : 
the full oost of Physicians Services, Inc., Plan,” the Ontario 
Hospital Plan and the group insurance. 


- supplemental unemployment benefits were 


increased, the non-contributory pension plan improved, and many 
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other benefits provided, including: relocation allowance plan, 


increased jury duty pay, vacation pay improvements, etc. 
1964-1967 Agreement 


In April, 1962, over a year before the agreements 

were due to terminate in the United States, the UAW and GM 
appointed a. 12-man joint committee to examine the complex issues 
likely to develop in the 1964 round of negotiations. As usualy, 
the 1964 demands were outlined in she UAW's 19th Anmm Constitutional 
Convention in March, 1964. Negotiations between the UAW and 

\ GM beganhtwo months before the agreement was due to expire, 
wadyvie (cn June 30, 1964) By August 17, 1964, the "Big Three" 
had submitted to the UAW almost identical offers. After 
several extensions of the August 31, 1964, deadline, a 
"s@lective striked" took place at GM on September 25. This 
strike excluded about 80,000 UAW employees in GM who were 
producing for other companies. By this means the UAW sought 
to permit other automobile companies to continue production 
and thereby bring pressure to bear on GM. The strike continued 
for 1 days until October 25, 1964, when a settlement was reached 
which was basically following the pattern set by Chrysler earlier. 
28.local plants continued to strike on local issues until 
the national agreement was signed effective November 10, 1964, 
to expire September 6, 1967. Major changes involved improvements 


in pension benefits rather than wages. 
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In Caneda, it was GH,vather than Chrysleu, wiicn 
set the pattern. On September l, 1964, the UAW submitted 
a notice to GM of Canada, to bargain on bevel ft, Olm22,.000 
members in locels: 222 in Oshawa, 195 in Windsor oe 
St. Catherines, 503 in Scarborough, and 27 in Aijeyatelonveg, frWele xbq! 
Ontario. Nine meetings were held from September Oo 
September 30, 1964, following which a request was made by 
the UAW for a conciliation officer.) Un October, 1964, 
J. 8. Metzler, Ontario Deputy Minister of Labour, advised 
the parties by letter than V. HE. Scott was appointed as 


ecnciliation officer. The following records developments: 


October 8 Scott send a telegram to the parties to meet 
eee York Streenu, loraniuo,. cn 

October 14 10.158. m. (there is no réecordras e(Omwietier the 
meeting was actually held). 

October 14 Stapleton, Director of Industrial Relations for 
GM of Canada wrote to Scott indicating that since 
the parties had not yet completed kKxz their 
demands, he delay making a recommendation for a 
Boerd. 

October 14 Scott wrote the Minister (then, the Hon. R. be 
Rowntree, ©. C.) recommending a board. Thes was 
approved by A.C. Dennis, Associate Direcmpr, 
Conciliation Services. 

Novenber it The Board, chaired by Thomas C. O'Connor, met 


the parties briefly in Oshawa, Ontario 
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November 18, x The Board filed a brief report to the llinister 
which indicated that recommendations would be 
made and that the parties were urged to settle 


their own problems: peacefully. 


A sixteen day strike followed. On December 18, 1964, 
a three-year agreement was reached incorporating basically the 
same provisions as that reeched in the United States agreement. 
A total package of 59 cents an hour, with wages accounting for 
30.77 cents and pension benefits 16.7 cents an hour. The 


highlights of this settlement are as follows: 


Tok leds trades Vo receive an,immediate 
increese of 19 cents an hour and production workers 11 cents 

- one cent an hour for adjustment of individual 
scales into an equity pool 

- settlement pay of $15 per employee 

- second year improvement factor of 215%, third 
year of 2.8%, representing hourly increases ranging from 13 
to 19 cents 

- increase in sickness and accident insurance 
benefits to a mimimum of $60 and a maximum of $90 ea week 


- extension of these benefits to one year 


- allowances for drug costs o 
Oo Wwnro™ 
- increased pension benefits to $8.50, per year 
of service, until age 70, at which point the Canadian Government's 


universal old age pension becomes applicable and the company 
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contribution is reduced to $6 a month for each year of service. 


- early retirement provisions 


-~ increased widow's pensions 


- pension settlement to correspond to United 


States Social Security program benefits. 
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ANATYSIS OF NEGOTIATIONS 


The pattern of negotiations and settlements between 
GM of Canada and the UAW in Canada corresponds closely to 
the pattern for the other two companies in Canada. Similarly, 
the Canadian pattern, as a whole, follows closely the United 
states pattern. Certainly this has been true at least since 
the 1958 dGent ae As may be seen from a comparison of 
tables .:...and o4feee, below, a chronology of GM of Canada 


negotiations, and negotiations in the industry, respectively, 


the years of settlements are identical. Only in 1956-58 when 


GM of Canada concluded a 24-year agreement, instead of a three 
year agreement in the United States, has the duration of 


agreements differed by more than a few months. 


Tables 
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So far as the positions of the parties is concerned, 
therew woul dhot seem to be too great a discrepancy between the 
initial demands of the Union, the £xxak company offer, and the 
final settlement. Table eal analysis of wax 1964 negotiations, 
GM and the UAW in the United States and Canada: Proposals and 
final settlement, which appears below, shows a close 
correspondence in three key items affecting wages. The temm 
demands of the two parties, especially of the UAW, are usually 
quite extensive in proposals to amend language of the agreement. 


These may run into several hundred items. 
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Oshawa plant 


An analysis of general wage adjustments in GM of Canada/from 


1950 to 1966 is provided below: 


Date of Adjustment 


June 12, 1950 


June IZ) 1951 
JunesL 2.6.92 


December 6, 1952 


June 12,. 1953 


March 13, 1954 


June 12, 1954 


February 13, 1956 


August 1, 1956 
August 1, 1957 


December 8, 1958 


October 1, 1959 


Amount and nature of Adjustment 


General increase of 8¢ per hour to Dayworkers, 
3¢ per hour to Group Bonus workers. 

In addition, the Cost of Living Formula came 
into effect.. 


General increase 3¢ per hour. 
General increase 3¢ per hour, 


Increase to skilled trades classifications 7¢ 
per hour. 


, 


General increase 3¢ per hour, 


Transfer from cost of living allowance to wage 
rate 10¢ per hour. 


General increase 3¢ per hour, 


General increase 6¢ per hour plus special adjustments 


to skilled trades classifications (average cost 
22. 6¢ per hour) and non-skilled classifications 
(average cost 5.3¢ per hour). 


General increase 6¢ per hour. 
General increase 6¢ per hour, 
General increase 6¢ per hour, 
Increase to skilled trades classifications 8¢ per 
hour. Transfer from cost of living allowance 12¢ 
per hour. Special adjustments to non-skilled 


classifications. Average cost .005¢ per hour, 


General increase of 6¢ per hour or 2 1/2%. 
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November l, 1960 General increase of 6¢ per hour or 2 1/2%, 


December 12, 1961 General increase of 6¢ per hour or 2 1/2% (adjusted 
by a decrease of 2¢ per hour which was applied to 
benefit costs). Transfer from cost of living 
allowance 8¢ per hour. 


November 5, 1962 General increase 6¢ per hour or 2 1/2%. 
November 4, 1963 General increase 6¢ per hour or 2 1/2%. 
December 18, 1964 General increase of 6¢ per hour or 2 1/2%. 


Additional increase of 12¢ per hour to skilled 
trades.classifications and 5¢ per hour to all 
other job classifications. Transfer from cost 
of living allowance 10¢ per hour, Special 
adjustments to non-skilled classifications. 
Average cost of 1¢ per hour. 


November 8, 1965 General increase 6¢ per hour or 2 1/2%. 


November 7, 1966 General increase of 7¢ per hour or 2.8%, 
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A more adequate analysis of negotiations would have 
to take into consideration also the number and nature ot 
srievances during the life of the contract, and how these 
were resolved. An analysis of cases going to arbitration 
could also contribute to a better understanding of the 
collective bargaining problems faced by the parties” in"their 
day-to-day operations and contacts. A brief analysis of 
current pati and issues in this area is undertaken in 


aa 
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CURRENT ISSUES AND PROBLEMS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THB 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Pry crocucss on 


A common 
txxxs/characteristic of union demands in any industry 


is the inclusion of a number of items anxkkexwx for which the 
union has nox intention of pushing very seriously immediately. 
Generally, these items may be resurrected from one set of 
negotiations to another, until some point is reached where 
they become serious issues “for! which, the wun2on. 1s prepared, to 
strike. This pattern is no different in the automobile industry. 
One may select any number of issues, such as wage parity for 
Canadian and United States workers, for example, andfind that 
YEWQHEEkS an item has been included on the subject for the last 


several rounds of negotiations and, indeed, may be traced to 


a request made by the United Automobile Workers in 1939. 


Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, by means of 
his flexible style of leadership--especially in negotiations-— 


SS 


leaves ttpheimatten.of iwhichais.a serious,, and which.not a 
) Der 
a strikeable, issue, somewhat ambigmous. There may { therefore, 


an element of specuaation in aden identifying issues as current. 


8) 
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For the purposes of this study it has been necessary to 
identify current and anticipated issues andproblems in 
collective bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry 
in Canada. As it. happens, the dividing line between what 
constitutes a "current" Issue, and an hvscvoricaleoie, teaver, 
thin, due to the fact that the 1964-65 contracts expire in 
1967, at the time of writing. Negotiations are underway 
in Canada among the "Big Three" - General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. What may, therefore, constitute a current Issue 
may. well be an issue no longer within a very short time, 
when a new eollective bargaining agreement is reached. 

Noo. IDR i > 


The analysis should contribute to the continuing effort ‘to 


~ 


4 


analyze and understand the processes of collettive bargaining 


in the mndustry. 


In the case of some “current” issues, one must 
search back for decades to understand how they evolved. 
An example of this is the use of rest periods on the 
assembly lines in Cenada, when the whole operation is brought 
to a standstill. The practice has been in existence so long 
that no one interviewed in the companies could recall how 
it had started. xarxm Obviously, anhistorical, and 
longer-term, perspective is impdrtanewes any study of an 
industrial relations system. The time limitation, nottto 


speak of the limited amount of published data available, 


preclude any very detailed historical study of this industry. 


eas 


The automobile manufacturing companies are notorious 
for their releactuanne to provide information. While the 
companies in Canada sought to co-operate in this study, there 
was some hesitance in providing information on matters that 
are subject to negotiation either with the UAW, or with 
the Canadien Government when the Automobile Agreement comes 


up for renewal in 1968. 


Within these limitations, then, this part of the 
study sets out a brief description of each of the issues 
confronting the companies and the unions. Some of these 

POlTC1Eesy Of 

problems affect/the Ontario Government, others affect those of 
the Government of Canada; all have implications for the 
country as a whole. Some of these issues are identifiable 
as specific demands in the 1967 Raneat negotiations. Others 
are more fundamental questions, an ania of which is essential 


Yorxkkex if the parties' demands are to be fully understood, 


and their probable consequences determined. 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS UNDER THE ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS ACT 


A Federal Government study would not normally 
submit recommendations which are subject to legislation 
by a provincial varliament. Due to the interest ,and 
co-operation of the Ontario Government, however, there has 
been no hesitation in submitting findings and recommendations 
in respect of legislative matters affecting collective 
bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry. &hkixs 
The area of greatest concern is conciliation. The (Rand) 
Royal Commission Inquiry Into Labour Disputes will no doubt 


make complete recommendations on injunctions and perhaps on 


hamid Cent iahlown 
conciliation also. It is hoped that the following may be of 
n 


some help to all concermed. 
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CONCILIATION 


The attitudes of the parties towards the compulsory, 


twwx two-step, conciliation procedure is of some importance to 
this study. i 
the concerns of kkexRaskxRmxrrex The Labour Relations Act 


1 
Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1960, chepter 202, as amenéed 


by 1961-62, Chapter 68; 1962-63pChapter 70; 1964, Chapter 53; 
and 1966, Chapter 76. 
governs the greatest part of the automobile manufacturing 
industry in the Province of Ontario, and references to 
Lexxx the law will refer to this Act. Generally, the 
companies and the Union are satisfied with the terms of the 


Act. In some specific areas, however, as in the matter of the 


conciliation procedure, there is some dissatisfaction. 


A distinction must be made bwtween the public and 


private positions of the two parties towards conciliation, on 

the one hend, the analysis and interpretation of the parties' 
positions as seen by a third party, on the other. Publidy, 

the companies have stated their approval of the conciliation 
procedure, while the Union has critigized it hs being of little 
help to them and of some help to the companies as a device to 
delay the moment of truth: the sxxke strike. Privately, both 
parties take more moderate positions. The companies recognize that 
the process sometimes hinders the process of negotiation, at 


least in its xmkxkxxk initial stages, when RxRRREMKAKIQNRXAaXE 
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the Union presents its proposals, and when the company studies 
these proposals, or submits proposals of its own. In one 
instance, the head of labour relations of one company, conceded 
that the process of preparing briefs for conciliavion Doards 
was one which was helpful to him and his staff, in that it 


helped them to gak clarify for themselves their own position. 


The Union, for its part, privately sees’ the value of 
the conciliation procedure especially when it concerns the 
smaller companies, that is, outside the automobile manufacturing 

automobile 
industry tcell, wanda the/parts manufacturing industry, or in 
other industries where the UAW represents employees (kke principally 
the agricultural implement, and aircraft industries). The Union 
recognizes, moreover, that an effective conciliation officer, 
performing a mediating role, may help to bring the parties 
closer together in many “instances. inere are meny caces, 11 
these smaller companies, 
/ where menagement is very naive in its personnel and labour 
relations policies, and where the union members themselves-- 
only newly-organized,for example, --are also inexperienced in 


the strategy and tactics of collective bargaining, In these 


Casese the conciliation officer can periormys most) uselul role. 


Impartial vee Crea ee 


Those engaged in kr conciliation are convinced of 
its usefulness. This is true of conciliation officers and of 


chairmen of conciliation boards. This view is pnderstandable, 
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perhaps, not only because these people may be very committed 
to theirroles as mediators, but also, naturally, because they 
have a vested interest in perpetuating the ina@titution. The 
view of these participants in the conciliation process is that 
both parties usm utilize the process to their respective 
advantage, at one time or another. Management andtxinkaur 
can use the procedure to delay serious negotiation, or to 
or to prevent a strike. 

delay an impending strike,/ Labour can use this asxaxsimx 
same device when it suits its purpose. 

The conciliators' views are that the two-step, 

should 

compulsory, conciliation procedure/be retained, because it is 
always available to assist in the process of bringing the 
parties closer together, The process in therr view does 


promote labour-management peace xmkxex in the automobile 


manufacturing industry as well as elsewhere. 


Analysis of the Conciliation Process 


In pgactice, experience with the concidiation procedure, 
Seems to be a barren exercise. The pattern for the last dozen 
years, er so, has been for the Union to submit, as early in the 
process of mgk initial negotiations as possible, a request to 
Pie ini sGersoteuanour, under scction 12, of the Act, for a 
conciliation officer. Often, as in the 1964 negotiations, this 
was the same officer for the "Big Three" companies. The pattern 


Each with the Union 
was the same in each case. &kgx/company had met/several times and, 
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in each instance, the Union reported to the Minister, there 
had been a failure to reach agreement. Appointment of 


conciliation officer was thus requested. XNXSBMNEXXHSLANEERY 


The officer called each of the parties to meet with 
him at a designated time and place. In almost every recent 
instance, there is ee record={onathenconci Pration ities 
at the Minister of Labour's #ffice in Toronto, of tHe 
conciliation officers summary of the issues in dispute. 

In any event, under Section: 83 (2),(2a), (2b), (2c) "and (3); of 
the Act, no information available to the officer can be *made 
available "except to the Minister, the Deputy Minister of 
Labour or the chief conciliation officer of the Department 

of Labour." (Sect.83(2a).) This practice apparently extends 
to keeping from the conciliation boards appointed Ping the 
dispute any information gathered by the conciliation officer 


in his meetings with the parties. 


ke Again, in every recent instance, the Union has 
urged that the conciliation officer report to the Minister, 
that no board is required; whereas, in each case the companies 
have sought to have boards. In one dispute, xkx a company 
wrote the Minister urging a delay in the appointment of a board 
because: the Union had not finished the presentation and 


initial explanation of its demands, nor had the Gompany had 


the time nor the opportunity to study them. Inspite of ths, 
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on the samex day, the conciliation officer recommended to 
the Minister that since a settlement had not been reached 
a board be appointed. This wes approved by the associate 


director of conciliation services and acted on by the Minister. 


In this same ense, Sail month later, the conciliation 
HO2rd, Bconsistine: ol 4 company, and a union, nominee and a 
chairman appointed by the Minister, met with the two parties 
for a brief period one day and submitted the following reportx, 
noting that the board would be of no assistance to the parties; 


The Board was informed that, unlike 
previous years, an offer had mute been 
made, which the Company described as 
"a sound and extremely progressive 
proposal'. The Board is encouraged by 

‘this, and reminded the parties that 
the importance of their negotiations 
to the economy of the Province, and of 
Canada, required that they used every 
effort to find a peaceful solution to 
their problems. 


Ahout two weeks later, in this case, there was a strike which 


laste¢ for about two weeks. 


The example given is fairly typical. One may well 
question the usefulness of the conciliation procedure under 
circumstances such as this. It would appear that a great 
deal more discretion in the use of conciliation officers, 
on more-properly,, mediators, “and of, boards, his called for 
in the case of collective bargaining disputes in the automobile 
manufacturing industry at least. To eliminate the element of 


compulsbon, however, and to permit greater flexibilivyean 
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mediating disputes, a number of other problems would also 
have to be tackled. There can be no piece-meal solution 


in problems of this order of cpmplexity. 


summary ot Findings son sine Conciliation Procedure and Recommendations 


While the two-step, compulsory, conciliation procedure 
has been useful in some instances in bringing the perties closer 
together, the process has not been useful an, collective 
bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry. (The 
importance of the procedure in other industries is noted. 

The element of compulsion which promotes this pedestrian, 
barren, and time-c6Onsuming procedure in instances where it 
could not possibly achieve the ends for’whichtit was designed 
must be modified. The recommendation for this modification, 
however, is made with the explicit understanding that other 


changes also would have to be effected. 


Greater power of discretion ought to be provided to 
the Ministerm of Labour in the appo@%ntment of conciliation 
officers and of conciliation Kuxdt boards. Some degree of 
discretion ds already provided in the Act, butethis oughilro 
be extended to eliminate the element of compulsion in 
conciliation, leaving it to the Minister to decide if and when 
he would appoint a mediator or a board in a-dispute. The 
criteria would be umes related to the type of dispute, to 


the possibilities for mediation, and, to,the, public welfare. 
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Basic to any such changes to the Act,will have to 
be certain chsnges in the organization, gma steffing and 
furctions of the Department of Labour. Although the quality 
of theconciliation officers has improved recently and marr 

monpepanakeepingawith their quabifications 

‘EQBMPELXXIKEXSAlaries/are being provided, further steps would 
have to be taken to upgrade the qualifications of conciliation 
personnel and, more important, to provdde the kind of 


authority and support which would make them competent enough 


LO -GOpemwith Ches@onplexeisevcs of collective bargaining today. 


IMeNMespect Oi stheconaiiieation Lunction itseli, an 
effort would have to be made to improve the administration 
of the department so thet the top man was as competent an 
administrator as a conciliator; preferably more the former 
than the latter. Moreover, a concerted attempt to erode the 
anti-intellectualism that appears to pervade the function 
would greatly help in propelling this service to currently 


acceptable, professional, standards. 


No conciliator or mediator acting for the government 
could possibly be an expert in all areas subject to negotiation. 
ity. Senne Pane and the unions have large numbers of experts and 

q 
consultants in a wide range of specializations. Mediators 
ought to have the mex benefit, also, of sophisticated and 
expert help from their department and from the Dppartment of 
Labour. The research function sbhould be elevated to a key 


position in the Department of Labour, providing intelligence 
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to the Minister, ‘to officers, and to the interested public also. 


Some of this upgrading will only take plece once the 
universities in Canada wake up fully to present-day realities 
and provide a respectable place in their greduete studies for 
the specialization of industrial relations. The trend seems 
+5 be in that direction but muck more needs to be done on a 
systematic basis, so that governments can subsidize such xX 
a base for the profession. No profession historically has 
ever advanced without such a university teaching and 


reseerch HHEEE.base. 


e 
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Injunctions 


The provisions of the law, which permit the granting 
or interlocutory injunctiverrel nef; pending trial, and the use 
by the companies of suck injunctions to restrain picketing, has 
been a source of disagreement between the UAW and the companies. 
The suk ject is being examined,~dmeddition to others; tyti as 
part of a “broader incuiry by “tie Royal Commission “Inquiry Into 
Labour Disputes (so-called Rand Commission). Section 17 of 
the Ontario Judicature Act permits an ex parte application Xxx 
if the court is satisfied that: "a breach of the peace, injurky 
tc the personx or damage to the property has occurred or an 
interruption of an essential public service has occurred or is 
likely to occur.". The companies, re a eae submitted by 
the Canadian Association of Manufacturers, on January,xx 1967, 
and the UAW in breef submitted in June, 1967, respectively 
supported and opposed the practice of the granting of ex parte 
orders. Since the Rand Commission will be more competent to 


evaluete this, no attempt is made here to do so. 
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OTHER LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Recent amendments to the Federal Judges Act, 


judges in Ontario, fromis i itinee om aro. io on 


t _ 


Which. prevent 
panels and cases, has caused hardship to at least. one company, 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada. A panel of judges has 
apparently served both the Company and the Union very well, 

and there 1s some concern ss to now the matten will whe eso lved 
because the Company, an particular... i= 0.5 Loo .COMmuicen ee 
university professors acting “ss arbitrators. wal. Canada 

dnd UAW, do have Professor Curtis of Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario, as umpire, so there seem to be differences 


Gt opinion jon the matter. 


Nere, again, other Task Force studies concerned with 
lezislative matters, and with arbitration, xespecially, will 
be submitting detailed findings and recommendations on this 
problem. The matter is merely brought forward fora attention 
as a problem of federal legislation affecting pruxxnrxkizkx 


collective bargaining in the province of Ontario. 
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PUBLIC POLICY ISSUES AFFECTING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


are included 
Under this heading /those public policy issues 


outside the realm of labour relations, and labour law. In 

this section considers 
particular, /the GUS Ones Otg Lhe, proouctivi ty, of. Canadian 
automobile manufacturing plents, especially following the 
rationalization of the industry which took place as a result of 
the 1965 Automobile Agreement, The question is: what has been 
the impact, so far, and what will be the jJikely future impact 
Of es nesiereement, or produchivaiy. = [f productivity has 
increased, how will this $6 passed on: in lowering, or holding 
constant, car prices? in increasing workers' wages? ur in 


iC ree cine role Von ie. wOoleL nese? 


Answers to these questions are not readily forthcoming 
due to the absence. or unavailability. of empirical data. This 
absence of data is, initself, a serious public policy problem. 
It is not alone an issue which is currently being debated hotly 
by managements and the UAW in x<mk negotiations and therefore 
subject to conflicting interpretations. It is an issue which 
affects every Danadian family, if only because of the question 
Of “car prices alone... There are,..of course, much broader 


economic imptications for the Canadian economy. 
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Productivity of Canadian Plants 


Central to the wage parity issue in collective 
bergaining in the automobile manufacturing industry is the 
cuestion of parxkx the productivity of Canadian plants in 
PeLaty ion co. Uni. 60 States plants, and of Canadian workers 
compared to their American colleagures. The issue xs extends 
beyond collective bargaining. It is a public policy issue in 
Canadas for & number of reasons. ) Pirsv, becouse ra Rep by: 
understanding, if mnot | resolution, of tie problem, desbasic 
to the talks between the governments of the United States and. 
Canada on renewal of the Automobile Agreement. The 1965 
Agreement indiceted January 1, 1968, as the date for such 
renewal. The automobile companies are most concerned about 


a number of problems arising out of the agreement, with the 


productivity auestion again taking a very prominent place. 


Although the Automobile Agreement was a pragmatic 
solution to a difficult trade and tariff problem confronting 
Canada and the United States, there were some specific objectives 

; increase 
for Canade in the Agreement. First, and foremost, any XMPXYDWENENX 
in the volume of cars produced in Canada, amixxmxkhex xminumexetx 
would give Canada a greater and rightful share of an expanding 
Canedian automobile market. A reduction of imports from the 


United States would help reduce the imbelance of trade. Further, 


rationalization of the Canadian industry, wovld make it 


Ta 


more efficient and therefore more competitive tn world markets. 

There is no doubt that in the wo and a half years in which the 

Agreement has been in effect these objectives are being realized. 
with respect to 


The question remains, however, /axkn the last objective, as to 


how long it would be before Canadian plants reached a level o! 


efficiency equal to comparable plants in the United States, 


The automobile companies maintain that several 
factors, including some of the Canadian content provisions 
in the Agreement, are working against any rapid equalization 
of levels of efficiency. They estimate that it would take 
several more years before such equalization is achieved. The 
UAW, on the other hand, maintains that the two and a half years 
heve been adequate to bring Canadian plant operations up to 
levels of similar United States plants. On this basis they 
urge that wages of Canadian workers must be raised to equel 
levels of wages for similar workers in the Unitee States, 
The UAW also maintains that the money being made by the companies 
in Canada, due to their ability to import tariff-free cars from 
the United States and sell ‘in Canada at the higher prices, should 
ce used to reduce Canadian car prices. The UAW is concermed that 


witr lower wage costs, and higher profits in Canada, and with the 


induced to produce more in Canada and less in the United States, 


thereby endangering the jobs of UAW members in the United States. 


1 


The companies take the pesition that the process of 
rationalization, the presence of more lax working conditions, 
end of less efficient supervisory, if not, work force, personnel, 
will all necessitate a longs time span, running into say five or 
six years, before productivity in Canadian plants equals those 
of their plants in the United States. The problems actually 


differ from one company to another. 


GM of Canada, because of its larger volume of production, 
is most likely to achieve rapidly the economies of scale, from 
fewer models, with longer productionr runs, to bring its plants 
up to the same level of efficiency in both Canada and the 
United States. Ford of Canada and Chyysler Canada will have 
a progressively more difficult problem because of their lower 
volumes of production. Of course, General Motors in the 
United States has a level of efficiency, in any event, which 
rivals thet of its: competitors, but this fas not coniimiuuenm es 
any price war between the companies. It would seem, in this 
type ofx oligopoly, that prices are held at a level which would 
permit the smaller,less efficient producer to survive. .The 
marginal producer will go under sooner or later, as Studebaker 
did only recently. Just what the implications: are, for, Canada 


in’this respect,.aresnot<at all clear. 


The companies point out such factors as the rest 
periods in their Canadian plants, as precluding any easy 


solution of the productivity problem. They note that 


1fae5} 


there is a loss of something like 6.75% of the work day as a result of 
these two, ten-minute, breaks, during which the assembly=lines are 
brought to a complete halt. In the United States, the plants do not 
halt production; relief men take the places of workers on the line. 


The rest period problem is examined in more detail, under that heading, 


below. 
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The UAW in Canada invited representatives of the 
International's, GM Department, in Detroit, to join some 
Canadian representatives in an bnspection tour of GM of 
Canada's St. Catharines, Ontario, plant. The purpose of 
the insvection was to compare jobs and wages on both sides 
of the border, and in the process to comparerlevels of 
productivity on both sides of the border. On June 6 and 
7, 1967, the party toured this plant, and on June 8th, they 
_toursd GM's Oshawa plant. The findings were as follows: 
wages did differ Acne type of job content;kekweenxkkexkwe 
RBMRKXXEEX production on normal operations was equal to United 
States levels, and exceeded United States levels where there 


were some more highly automated operations; and parity in wages 


was therefore more than justified. 


In its analysis of this problem of productivity 
the UAW goes further--and this was apparently made clear at 
the \conomic Council of Canada labour-management-government 
conference--and argues that wage increases for Canadian 
WORKers must nov be tied to productivity yardsticks alone, 
in any event. The companies' profits were just as valid a 
yardstick as any. Mr. George Burt maintains that management, 
ait er ally icontrolewtevels of productivity, and that management 


is responsible for ensuring high levels of productivity. 


igh 


Aggregate productivity trends in Canadian manufacturing 
industry, in terms of output per man-hour, have increased 
25.4% from 1960 to 1966. Output per person employed in the 

: . of ‘ 
same period increased by 24.6%. The 1966 annual increase 
was not as great as that in 1965. Wages in all manufacturing 
xuxkkisxprerind increased by 6.1% in x*#&§ 1966 over 1965, 

per person 
whereas output /in the commercial economy incressed by 3.6% 
in the seme period, largely due to the high increase in ihe 
arricuiture! output which was 7% in 1966 over 1965. 


Increases in the nonagricultural sector were lower in 1966, 


1.8%, compared to 1965, 2.5%, and previous years 3%, 


uf 
Cenada Tlabour Views, LVI, 584, July 28, 1967, pp.1-2 


Tt sour pe moved, OL Course, tliat consumer prices, "and 


i 
wholesale prices, rose 12.4% sincel960 in Canada. 


2 
Burentsc ie lavomectauloulcs, U. o. Dept. of babor, babor 


f 


Developments Abroad, June, 1967, p.26. 
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It is significant, also, in this respect, that the UAW and Ford, 
in the United States, have reached an impasse on the UAW's request to see 
productivity figures for Ford. Ford has refused to relate wages to 
productivity data in the first place. Average procuctivity increases 
oer year of roughly three per cent for the entire United States economy, 
represent--according to Walter Reuther--only half of Ford's annual rate 
of productivity increase,xsx Ford's position, at this stage of bargaining, 
may simply be a bargaining tactic. The position is hardly tenable in view 
of the industry's concessions on the improvement factor, first granted 
in 1948 by GM, which clearly relate wage increases to average productivity 
increases. Moreover, in 1948, it was a clearly enunciated company position 
that workers should share in growth by those means. It may be seen, 
therefore, that the Canadian problem with respect to productivity is further 

complicated in this case by disagreements between the parties in the 


United States. 


LL 


Availability of Information 


In view of the importance of these issues for 
Canada, it would seem appropriate that the Canadian (Government 
take steps to make available information on automobile company 
profits, on levels of productivity, and related matters. 
In addition, as was noted earlier in this study, the Federal 
Government, in co-operation with interested provincial 
governments, should develop wage chronologies, wage developments 
and. trends, productivity, technology, and growth, and related 
data, which would be useful in the formulation of public policy, 
and which would serve the interests of the parties in 


: eh 1, 
collective bargaining also. 


] 
for an example of studies prepared by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, United States Department of Labor, see their 


Mejor Dlowrrocrans:. A summary. of Their Characteristics, 1967 


Hdition. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 


1967 Demends and Nerotiations 


The table bélow sets out the contract expiry dates, 
and the dates negotiations got under way, for each of the 
Big Three in the United States and Canada. The contracts in 
tre United States mexpirrexak terminate at the same time, on 
September 6, 1967. In Canada the termination dates extend 
from October 71, 1967, 1Or GM of Canada, to December 1, 1967, 
for Ford of Caneda. Negotiations began in the United States 
on July 10, 1967. The UAW wassuccessful im advancing 
initial nerottation dates” in Canada in all cases except that 
of American Motors, which is a special case, in any event, 


since the Canadian contract does not expire until June 30, 1968. 
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BNarlier in this study, under the heading of 
"process of collective bargaining", references were made to 
the developments leading to the 1967 round of negotiations 
which seek to change the terms of the agreements concluded in 
1964. The May 16-21, 1966, Long Beach, C#lifornia, 20th 
Constitutional Convention of the UAW, adopted resolutions 
on collective bargaining goals. These resolutions underlined 
five major demands: 

(1) salaries for blue-collar workers; 

(2) thebapoiication of (thevattrition principle 
to adjust work-force requirements resulting from technological 
chanse;3 

(3) "civilization and humanization of working 
Gagan thons .- 

(4) parity for Canadian workers and employees of 
indepentent parts suppliers and smalier companies’ in the 
United States; and 

(5) special consideration of the problems 


affecting white collar workers and workers in the skilled 


trades, 


In the special--collective bargaining--convention 
Hot coho (io viemve trois lcchiean Apri 20h 22." LoO67,; 
Reuther stressed first a substantial wage increase. He put 
second among the priorities, the wage parity demand. He also 


emphasized the xmwarankked guaranteed income for skilled and 
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and production workers. The idea is to have blue-collar 
workers put on the same footing as white collar workers. 

In practice, the rap between a layd-off worker's take home 
pay and the supplemental unemployment benefits and state 
unemployment insurance benefits he receives, is Oa xd sire. lile. 
he desire of the UAW, then, is notsso much alonesto cloce that 
gap but @iso to establish the principle of (equal tures tment 
for all employees. In addition, BKKEKXaEMSNAOSXEDURHE Heuther 
indicated that improvements in all benefits would be sogght, 
as well as improvements in working conditions through greater 
Shq@sMoraiiteleigerscerl gout subcontracting, work loads, overtime, relief 


time, and related areas. 


It is perhaps stressing the obvious to point out 
that, the union 26 a political orgsnization gma an. economic 
environment... The leader, in formulating demands for collective 
bargeining must take into consideration the needs of a diverse 
membership which, in the automobile industry, totals 650, 000 
workers in the United States, and 45,600 in Canada. Of these, 
over 200,000, are skilled workers, who have hie CORiC ally 
represented a taxing problem for the leadership of the UAW. 
Reuther, and the UAW leadership, are meking a determined bid 
to keep these groups together and are fighting a tendency for 
the skilled workers to break off into. oe rivals: eon ae 


companies recognize that even if they were to grant Benerous 


UAW demands, the leadership would have to make a show of a fii Git 


Seo) pe 


eS . ee 5 oe 


, eee, Ae 
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The companies have a vital stake in this drama, since they 


om eleven 8 1 
do need to have the discipline of a strong union. 


a 


ie 
see, in this regard,’ the excellent article by Stanley, H. 


Brown, "Walter Reuther: 'He's Got to Walk the Last Milg’" 

Taevortune, ouly, 1967, pb.c;it. 

Oa a ci at bee a sgt eat el ater aires ba OE ER eR 
Union demmrds were made on the companies in the 

United States beginning July 10, 1967, and in Canada, on 

duiy, 71, 1960/7, essenvially along the lines outlined above. 

Specific requests run to several hundred items. In Canada 

the UAW succeeded in getting the companies to advance dates 


for initial meetings so that bargaining here may be more 


closely related to what was Soine Olin wie United States. 


General Motors in the United States at first refused 
to bargain on the wage parity issue, arguing that this was 
not xtie bkegal since it was a matter for bargaining in Canada. 
The UAW retaliated by filing a refusal to bargain charge with 
the National Labor Relations Board under the Taft-lartley Act. 
‘M has since agreed to open up discussions on the subject. 
By the end of August, 1967, only one out of over 250 items, 
was agreed upon by GM and the UAW, and this had to do with 
a non-ddscrimination clause in the agreement. The ch&huse was 
gs race, religion anda 


extended to include age and sex as well as 


national origin. 


12h 


Ford in the United States also refused to bergatifn the wage 
parity issue and this also resulted in an unfair labor practice charge 
being filed with the National Labor Relations Board by the UAW. Later 
this charge was dropped when it appeared that thera Company would concede 


discussions on this issue were appropriate and legal. 


In their offers to the Workers, made just before the September 6th 
deadline, both GM and Ford neglected to include any reference or any 
concession on either the wage parity or the guaranteed annual wage issues. 
In respect of wages, their offers fell short by at least two per cent 
of the UAW demand. That is the companies offered a four per cent per 
year increase for the three years off new agreement, whersas the UAW had 
in mind at least six per cent a year. In monetary terms, the companies! 
offers represented pay and fringe benefit increases of 55 to 60 cents an 
hour over the three years, whereas the UAW wanted 90 cents an hour. The 
base for wages and benefits for United States workers represents a total 
of $).65 an hour, representing an average of #3.40 an hour in wages and 


the remainder in benefits, 


The UAW rejected the offer on August 30, 1967. A committee 
statement said: "Ihe three companies! offers are entirely inadequate and 
inequitable when measured against the fantastic profitability and 
productivity of the automobile industry and do not meet the pressing 


needs of the automobile industry's workers and their families." 


iu 
New York Times, August’ 31, 1967, p.1 


This. rejection had been made by the top three bargaining committees of the 

UAW. These are composed of about twelve men in each of the GM, Chrysler and 
Ford departments. The UAW's twenty-six member Executive Board also recommended 
rejection of the pffer. The 300-member GM and Ford, and the 150-member Chrysler, 


councils rejected the offer formally on August 31, 1967, 


Following previous practice in the UAW, it was left to the 
UAW rresident, Walter Reuther, to select the target company, which would 
be struck. On August 31 Reuther cherged GM with a conspiracy to defeat 
the Usiwi's purposes. Reuther said; 


We can arrive at no other conclusion 
than that the Chrysler Corporation failed to 
accept our common sense proposal, which would 
avoid a strike when the present UAW contract 
expires on September 6, because the Chrysler 
corporation is locked into an industrywide 
conspiracy inspired and dominated by General 
Motors Corporation, and is not a free agent 
able to act in the best interest of the Chrysler 
Corporation, its stockholders, its dealers, its 
employes and the communities in which Chrysler 
Gorporstion plants are located. 


oo 


New York Times, September 1, 1967, pp.1;16. 
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In a letter to the UAW, the Chrysler Corporationss vice president, 
William O'Brien, wrote: "If as expiration of the current contract grows 
near and it eppears an extension would serve the best interests of the company 
and the union in reaching an equitable egreemert, we would review the 


such 
desirability of/an extension." 


The proposal referred to by Reuther, and the reply from Chrysler, 
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which 
related to the attempts by the UAW to have the corporations ,msutx/would 


not be struck, arrange to extend their contracts beyond the September 6 
termination date. Chrysler had declined to do so, inviting the GM 
conspiracy charge. GM, itself, in a statement said: "There is no basis in 
fact now or in the past for ine Reuther's charges of conspiracy and 
collusion." Ford, in a statement by Malcolm L. Denise, vice president, 
said: 


Throughout its long history of bargaining 
with the UAW, Ford Motor Company has made its 
own decisions on matters arising in the negotiations 
on the basis of what, in its judgment, best 
served the long-range intersts of Ford Motor 
Company, and free of threat or coercion by any 
other corporation. 


In making these judgments, Ford Motor Company 
necesserily has had to take into acceunt the great 
power position that the UAW occupies in this 
industry, which enables it to pick its strike 
targets at will, and to use its whipsaw techniques 
at the expense of all competitors in the industry. 


we are making, and will continue to make, 
cecision (sic) this year on that same basis.t 


aoe 
New York Times, September 1, 1967, pp.1;16 


Apparently these charges by the UAW, and the denials by the 
companies, were the result of the UAW having approached Chrysler earlier 
with an announcement that Chrysler was not the target company. The UAW 
proposed, further, that Chrysler ake agree to accept strike immunity 
by agreeing to extend its contract with the Union beyond September 6, 


until such time as either GM or Ford had signed an agreement. Chrysler's 
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refusal to do so, invited the conspiracy charge aginx against GM. xXx. 

Reuther said that in the 1955 and 1958 negotiations GM had forced other 
companies to follow its lead. He said: We have concluded in the present 
1967 negotiations that General Motors Corporation is once again exerting 


its monopolistic control." 


By September 2, 1967, the next day, the UkW had indicated that 
Eord would be the target company. The day after, September 3, Reuther 
publicly blamed Ford for an impasse in negotiations and warned that a strike 
would surely follow. He said that Ford had refused to produce data on 
productivity, as hem had requested. The company also refused to relate 
increased wages fo company profits. Reuther maintained that Ford's 
productivity represented at least an increase of six per cent a year, 
wx which would represent 90 cents an four over a three-year contract. 
The request for productivity Tigures is é standard UAW request. The 
companies usually decline to provide data anc have not ever indicated 


if such data were evailabie. 


ith three cays remaining for a strike deadline, the Director of 
the Fedevrel wediation and Concilistion Service, William &. Simkin, arrived 
in Detroit god met with the bargaining teams to offer his assistance in 
settling the dispute. Public pressure in this ind other rorms began to 
make itself felt even before the strike was underway. The New York Times 
in its Jugust 30, 1967, issue,criticised both the companies and the Union 
for what appeared to be a certain strike. The editorial invited a letter 
to the editor, which was published on September 


» in which the noted 


mediator, Theodore W. Kheel, critigized the newspeper for overstating its 


case egainst collective bargaining, and against strikes, in particular. 
Neither the government, nor any experts, had yet to come up with a better 


alternative to collective bargaining and strikes were essential to effective 


bargaining. Other newspapers and journals generally echoed the New York Times! 


ah 
reservations. 


1 ' 3 - , 
see for example, Time, September 1, 1967, pel ; EECA abe data ee 


Septet, Gee) pumas 


ee 


Reuther had allz along anticipated these kinds of pressures and 
had made clear in the April, 1967, UAW Special Convention, that the ULW 
woule do everything not to embroil the Government in the dispute by ensuring 
that only one company was struck at any one time, and that defense work 
Would proceed even in the event of a strike. No doubt to strenrthen the 
Uf position further, he announced to the press on September h, that a strike 
at Ford woule go ahead even if President Johnson attempted to persuade 


otherwise. 


while previous rounds of negotations had always some element of 
crisis, the current round seemed to indicate a greater #tt gulf of disagreenent 
between the parties. This was further emphasized when the Federal Government 
-*not im belast fwent 7 “ae bith 


mediators, who normally do not sit in on negotetions prior to the strike 


stage, actually sat in as observers in Ford-UsW meetings. 


The companies added to the suspense by not giving the UAW eny 
indication, up to this time, of whether or not they would continue operations. 
There was always the possibility of a lockout. Denise of Ford stated publicly 


that the prospects for e settlement by the September 6 deadline were extrernely 
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dim. Cther company spokesmen were quoted as saying that even if the Union 
was offered everything, it woxlc still be under pressure to strike because 


of the psychological climate among employees. 


Ford saic that it wes willing to increase 2US einiiiad OL Le red. 
it could head off a strike. The Company maintained, however, that the UAW 
had not indicated its priorities and thet there could not be a realistic 
Supplementary offer until such priorities were known. A company spokesman 
Said: "If it& wagesmB we could do something there, ites pensions, we covld 
talk. If it's guaranteed income, we could look at unemployment benefits," 


Since the Union wanted all its original demands met, and not just these 


specific matters, the Company maintained, there would have to be a strike, 


Reuther meintained that the UAW was "prepared to have our position 
changed in the give-and-take of collective bargaining" but that the 
Company was not willing to make a new offer. He maintained that this was 
not collective bargaining. The Company responded on September 5, in a 
statement by Vice President Malcolm L. Denise, to the effect that telks 
had fallen apart, and that a strike was inevitable. Denise saic that the 
parties were very far apart. He said: "There is a time for settlement and 


a time in which you feel you don't settle 1 


i od 


New York Times, September 6, 1967, p.l 


Reuther announced that a strike was inevitable. He said he would 
give up his $28,750 salary for the duration of any Ford Strike. Further 


talks, he said, "would be an exercise in futility". 
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Meanwhile, at the same time, GM ennounced that retail car 
sales for the 1968 model year would exceed predictions made by Ford and 
Chrysler. GM predicted that 10.75 million units, including over 9 
million passenger cars, would be sold. Production of cars for the 
1968 model year had proceeded more rapidly than usuzl as the comnanies 
attempted to builc up new car inventories prior to any strike. 

At midnight, on September 6, 1967, the UAW struck Ford, 

ar lol plats aud s depots 
160,COO workers in 25 states were idl d and the Company's 10,000 
daily aaaatcdbon of cars and trucks came to a halt. The UAW announced IKat lal 
a strike fund of $67 million. Strike benefits of $20 to $30 a week 
woulc be paid to workers depending on whether they were single, married, 
or wikhxwiuge married with chilcren. Ford's 60,C00 salaried workers 
hy (te Covny way 

were echo ele eke up for work in any event. The Company said that the UAW 
had coopersted fully in helping the company close down operations, especially 
in the steel production facilities. While defanse work also was affected, 
no problems were anticipated. Dénise of Rord said: "The end of the world 
isn't tonight if we have a strike." Beather saidexkx the lack of bitterness 
"in itself is a sign of maturing in labor-management relations."~ 


crm Sn 


a 
New York Times, September 7, 1967, pp.13;26 


Leonarc Woodcock, Ufw vice presicent and head of the UAw's 
GM department, said that GM was trying to turn the strike into e national 


crisis by provoking the UAW into a strike in GM. The Company responded 


Bt 


through Louis G. Seaton, its vice president in charge of labour relations, 
who said: "GM intends to continue aiedperat ions as long as it can do so." 
Although there was no bargaining, it was not the intention of the Company 
to lock out. Chrysler and GM both announced that they would extend all 
terms of the contract with some exceptions. That is, the contracts woulé 
not technically have their termination dates extended beyond September 6, 
but all working conditions would be the same. The exceptions were that 
neither union shop, nor collection of union dues, would be honored. The 
union shop agreement requires that the company require any employee to 
become a union member after 30 days on the job. Union dues are deducted 
by te knx companies from payrolls and the funds are handed to the Union. 
The Union would therefore have to arrange for the collection of dues. 
Ford joined Chrysler, and later xikmoskkmmomxpx GM joined the 
exvectations of 
other companies, in announcing/price increases on the 1968 model cars. 
As was indicated earlier in this study, the companies had been making 
stetements to warn the public of impending price increases, It is 
interesting to note that announcements by the companies of recorc 
sales xmxigeex for 1968 cars and price increases for these cars were 


made to coincide with the strike, 


Gardner Ackley, chairmen of the Presicent's Council on Economic 
advisers, announced in «ashington that although the Ford Strike would campen 
economic activity, a speed-up woulc occur later on. The New York Times 
(September 7, 1967) also reported that it learned that the Youncil had no 


intention of making a peace appeal to the parties. 
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There was a ganerel expectation on the part of informed 
observers that the strike would be a long one. The two lengthiest strikes 
in the industry, one of 119 days at GM in 19L5 and 196, thd the 100 
day strike in Chrysler in 1950, were recalled. More recent strikes 
have been of a snorter duration. .For example, the GM and Ford strikes 
in 1958 and 1961, the Bord strike in 1961, were for two weeks, The 
GM strike in 196 was for five weeks. Generally these strikes were for 
indivicuel olent, rather than national issues. The current, 1967, strike 
is over a master agreement. The companies, including Ford, peared 
determined to resist Union demands. Ford's 1968 model car was not due 
to go on sale until September 22, 1967. Already 8,000 of the 1968 model 
Bars were in dealer's skew hands. Since-it was apparent that a settlement 
at Ford would be followed by strikes in GM anc perkaps Chrysler, Shs 
@supx Ford could expect to catch up with sales during such a strike, 
although it would not likely be of long duration. There were factors 
in the UAW's relationship with GM, however, that could involve a long 
strike. In anticipation of a long series of strikes the UAW announced 
that it would propose to raise dues by $5 a week. Henry Ford II, chairman 
of the board of fora, said that even though the strike would be costly 
to the Company, settlement on the Union's terms would be even more costly. 
euther gaia that the UAW would not retreat on any of its demands. 


SRE TR RIES EPR oe a EIS 1S OS 


AL 
New York Times, September 8, 1967, pp.1;6 
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The press in the United States, consistent with its general 
philosophy these past years, continued to criticise the strike, maintaining 
that there hadn notk been in fact any serious collective bargaining. In 
an editorial in its September 68,1967, issue, (page 38) the New York Times 

ln ecto AS ttl 
took such a position. The editorial also said: 
The United Automobile workers submitted a 

trunkful of demands that would have pushed up 

labor costs by two-thirds or more. Management's 

response, carefully concerted with General Motors 

and Chrysler, fell substantially short of the 5 

per cent-plus pattern that has become standard 

in major contracts this year. 

what followed, thoughk termed negotiations, was «4 

study in immobility so rigid it might have been 

executed by refugees from Madame Tussaud's wax 

Museum. The only approach wamm to sanity came 

a few hours before the midnight strike deadline 

When Walter F. Reuther offered to submit all 

economic issues to binding arbitration. 

Tae arbitration proposal was refused by &£mm Ford. ferhaps it was entirely 
consistent with Company philesophy that it do so. fArbitration on the UAW's 
terms would have required an arbitrator to consider the question of equity, 
that is, of the equity of a Ford worker in relation to the equity received 
by Ford executives and stockholders. To make an assessment of such an 
issue an arbitrator would have had to gain access to information that the 
automobile companies have never been willing to make available to anyone. 
This wovld have involved such matters as Brice levels, préfx profits and 
executive compensation. These matters, the Company would argue, are in 

any event outside the scope of collective bargaining. Reuther cisagrees. 
He argues that data on productivity, for example, is economic data. Thev 


represent the "economic facts" and the company now does not want to talk 


about economic facts. In previous years, Reuther says, Ford was quite 
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willing to talk ebout relating wages to productivity. Now, he says, 


the Company chooses to reject such a consideration. 


The equity question is simple enough, even it the logic is 
unacceptable to American management generally. Equity would dictate that 
a worker receive as much, in relative terms, of the total pie as would 
an executive or a shareholder. Reuther maintains that Mr. Ford, chairman 
of the board of Ford, who earned in 1966, a total of $615,000 in salary 
and bonus, receives income based on a base rate plus a bonus based on 
economic data. An executive is paid on the basis of economic data 
and facts. why then, it is argued should a worker be paid on the basis 
of any three yesr projection into the future, Similarly, a worker 


should receive additional income when the economic facts are in and at hana, 


& Yoru stockholder, with maypx 6,800 shares of Ford stock, 
would have received e total of $308,720 in dividends since 199. In the 
Same eighteen year period a Ford worker would have heceived only $105 ,hh7, 
even though that workers equity in the Company was as great as the shareholder, 
The Union is not concerned with the fact thet Mr. Ford owns 1,375,000 shares, 
valued at $68 million, It is concerned that workers receive the same 


Consiceration 43s executives and shareholders in the riehtful share of 


procuctivity increases, 


Two days after the strike went into effect several companies, 
Suppliers to Ford, announced lay-offs of workers as a result of the strike. 
For example, the Budd Company in Philadelphia laid off 1,000 workers at its 
Hunting Park Avenue plant, or one fifth of the plants labor force, Other 


companies announced that would anticipate lay-cffs if the strike conténued. 
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flso on September 8, President Johnson expressed his hove in a 
press conference for a prompt end satisfactory settlement of the dispute, 
but said that he would not involve the /dministration in the strike. On 
September 11, Chrysler announced an average increase in the price of 1968 
model cars of $133 a car, or 4.3 per cent more than that for 1967 models. 
On September 25, after both GM and Ford had also announced price increases, 
reduced the increase to an average of $101 per car. On September 18, 

M announced price increases of an average of £133 or h.6 per cent per car 
on 1968 models. ford followed on September 20 and announced increases 
of $114 or 3.9 per cent per car on the new mocels. Fe FOrd spokesmen 
pointed out that after a settlement was reached with the UfW it would have 


to review the price structure to take account of higher wages. 


The press reported on Sectember 10, that the UAW and Ford would 
meet to resume discussions that had been broken off September 6, following 
the strike. The next day the parties got together to discuss the best 
wav in which to proceed with discussions. Uenise, of Ford, said itthare 


that there was general egreement <t this meeting to talk about non-economic 


03 


issues, that is, about such matters as union proposalsx¥ on compulsory versus 
voluntary overtime, and on subcontracting of work by the Company. On 
September 16, talks between the two groups resumed efter about a week's 
lapse. oth sides indicated to the press that they did not expect any 
egreemert soon. It was generally felt, as was indicated earlier, thet 

“ord would not feel the pressures until the 1968 models were introcuced 

to the cublic on September 22. Moreover, the. Company had already committee 


Ltvsell toomillions of “doliars of, edvertisine throuch all media. Much ocr 
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this expenditure could not be cencelled. It is not the practice of a comosnv 


poe 


to snend such large suns on advertising mmkass when it is not in a position 


to deliver the merchsncise. This put further pressures on the corporat 
for 2 settlement. There were, theretore, pressures’on both. sites.) while 
“6,000,000 a day in lost wages, ama the company was 


the workers were losin: 


YW 


losing revenue on 19,000 cars producea daily, and in addition it was committed 


to naking advertising and other outlays which represented a loss due to their 


bed timing. In this power contest, each party was awaiting a sign of weakness 


in the other side. 


in the caily discussions wakekxkatianwan between the parties, 
Ken Bannon, head of the UAW's Ford Department, headed the negotiations. 
Cn September £28 22, Reuther joined the talks. Usually, Reuther only 
sets involves at the very outset of talks, anxxmnitwormsnemexe@kx leaving it 
to other Usw officers to continue discussions. He puts ir an eppesrsnce 
again, only when he feels the talks are becoming important. His appearance 
lec te some specuaation ebout 2 settlement, but efter the talks he anrounced 


that a sake stalemate hac been reached. Ye said that the Company iff effect 


refused to offer to increase wages, raise pensions, increase lay-off pay, 


and that it ignored completely the Union's demends on equalg pay for Canadian 


workers. ford elso ignored the other demands relating to un extra pay increase 


for skilled workers, and the proposel to put fectory workers on a salaried 


basis. Ford's spokesman, Denise, said that the talks had ceen no more than 


é review of wakyre where the two parties found themselves, and that no progress 


5 


hed teen made since the onset cf the strike, 


aii 


On September 23, the 180,000 Rubber ‘iorkers, who themselves had 
a Gleday 
been on/strike, and had received en interest free loan of *3 million from 


the Uh, offered "100 per cent support" of the UsW.##On the same day, 
Reuther, speaking on hehalf of the UA\i's Executive Board, urged the 
governments of the United States and Canada to carry out an investigation 
into "the whole field of prices, costs and profits in the auto industry. 
Reuther saids 
«.efor the third time in three years, American 
and Lanécian car buyers have been burdened with 


unjustified price increases by the automobile industry. 


The automohive industry is eggravating inflationary 
dangers in both (the United Stetes and Canada). 


The UAW International executive boarc strongly urges that 
the U. S. Congress and tee Canadian Parliament 
undertake immediate, searching investigations into the praices); 
costs and profits in the automobile industry. 


The rate of prouuctivity advance in the industry 
and its strong profits position make price cuts rether 
than price increases possible. 


Al 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, September 24, 1967, ¢.1h 


Reuther also maintained that the companies had always tried to blame price 
increases on the Union md on the workers. Neither the higher waze demands, 
nor the additional safety features being introduced in 1968 models, justified 
@ price increase. On the contrary, the Uiw had always argued that price 


reductions woulc result in the sale of more cars, 


Consistent with his crusade to carry the Union message to the 
American and Canadian public, Reuther anpeared on an NBC (National Rowadcasting 


Corporation) television program "Meet the Press". In a half-hour program 
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which was televised, live, on September 2), 1967, Reuther was questioned 
by Newspaper end T. V. correspordents and presented his case for the U4%. 
In addition, in answerk to questions, he indicated suppx qualified support 
for President Johnson, but proposed a new policy, involving cessation of 


bombing, for Vietnam. 


These incidents are related here to indicate clearly the role played 
by a charismatic leacer such as Reuther. At the height of his power contest 
with management, his political interests, his prominence in "the mukinekx 
establishment" is turned to gooc account to dramatize the Union's pssk 
position. This charisma not only has an impact on the public at large, 
and therefore on the governments anc corporetions, but also, it has an 
impact on the membership of the Uf, who he represents. Such prominence 
helps Reuther keep his xank U:.W membership behind him; it helps close the 
ranks. 

Further along these lines, is Reuther's public statement 
on September 26, inviting Henry Ford II to sit in on talks which are 
being held in Ford's head oifice in Dearborn, Michigan. Apparently, 

Reuther wearsxkkak was reacting to a statement by Henry Ford, the day 
before, in which Mr. Ford had said that the Union had not done anvthing 

to reach agreement. Reuther ssid: "Maybe Mr. Ford doesn't know what is 
happening at the bargaining table and it might be a good idea if he care 
down here for a couple of days and sat in, because obviously he is not being 


told or doesn't understand when he says we're not making an effort." 


SET» Sa LO EET SE ES OO 


1 
New York Times, September 27, 1967, p.SO 
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Eoth sides continued throughout September to blame the other for 
lack of vrogress in negotbations, cherging that no concessions were being 


Mado 


&gain, on the level of netional politics, the question of 
price rncreases in a number of industries, was being constantly debated. 
In both Canada anc the United States inflationary pressures were great. 
The New York Times reported on September 27, 1967, (page 59) that 
Cardner Ackley, chairman of the Fresident's Souncil of Economic Advisers, 
felt that price increases were not enough to stem inflationary forces, 


and that a tax surcharge would still have to go into effect. 


1,0 


GUARANTEED ANNUAI INCOME 


The suaranteed annual wage (GAW) has long been one 
of Walter Reuther' s»coads,,and the~subjecouwenas seenminciuded 
in negotistions in previous years. The 1967 demands call 
for = cuaranteed annial income’. * The folvowinge focaks urivone 
submitted tem resolutions to the April, 1967, special 
convention on the suaranteed annual income: 


FOCaIS*2 re 

Agricultural admplement and Industrial 
workers wage and hour council 

Bendix coune tw) 

GM" Sub—cOUrC1Y "NG2ce re met LU 

12th International Skilled Trades Conference 


The resolution of theljoint Resolutions Conetitution 
Committee says, in part: 


We have nowresched a point--and the 
productivity and profi tabisaty of joumtindmstries 
have reached 2 point--at which it has become 
possible and necessary to challenge and to end 
the double standard which is the most serious 
remaining obstacle to our members' realization 
of their full equity as workers. That double 
standard is the now indefensible division 
which employers maintain between men and women 
who are hourly rated end those who have salaried 
status. To be hourly rated is to be under-rated, 
to be put down from the human standpoint, to be 
downgraded in company bookkeeping as a variable 
cost, which in its cuel essence means to be 
expendable. Salaried workers, on the other 
hand, have the privileged ranking of overhead; 
the costs of their salaries are regarded as 
part of the continuous costs of doing business. 
The hour wage system has been the source and 
symbol of exploitation of industrial workers 
by employers since the primitive beginnings of 


-) 


the industrinsl rewolution. This system , 


er ae 


Al 


can no*lone besdefended in a society 
with access to the new tools of stmence 
and technology and committed to the 
advencement of democratic human values, 
not only in» the political spherex but in 
the economic. sphere as well. ‘The hourly 
wage system has outlived its time. 


The National Commission on Technology, 
and Automation and NMeconomic Progress--popularly 
known as the Automation Commission--cealleé for 
the abolition of the "invidious distinction! 
between hourly and salaried workers as a matter 
Of ESHERXERERX ‘community conscience.' 


LL A a 


] 


Joint Resolutions Constitution Committee, Report Number One, 
Collective Bargaining Resolution, Special Convention, UAW, 
k 
Der 20 Pe ee oor. MCOnD foie. Wet Oir.y Michigan, D. 7. 
eae Ta A ea, see aa as ee ha 


The resolution quoted above also poInts-out that 
the purpose of a guarantted annual income is not to obligate 
a firm to retain an employee for life. Its purpose is to 
provide security of incomes for at least one year ahead, at 
a time. A worker hireé at the beginning of the model year. 
say in mid-August of any given year, must be assured a year's 
employment, or at least his income for that year must be 


suaranteed. 


12 


The guaranteed annual income and the so-called salary plan are 
therefore related but smparakixy not identical issues. The guaranteed 
annual income will ensure a man a year's ga income. The salary plan will 
alter the method by which a man is paid, so that he will pelpaid on a 


weekly, or monthly, rather than on an hourly basis. 


1/3 


WGI) PART TY 


As was indicated in part I of this preliminary study, no attempt 
is made here to duplicate work on wage parity,and related problems, which 
has been commissioned by the Task Force. A brief description of the issue 
as it is seem by the parties in the sutomobile manufacturing industry may 


be helpful. 


The issues separating kha the Big Three companies and the UA 
on the productivity of Canadian plants and Canadian workers in relation 
to comparable productivity levels in the United States have been treated 
elsewhere in this study. These issues are very basic to the question as 
to whether there is any basis for wage parity between Canadian end United 
States workers inthe automobile manufacturing industry. If, as a result 
of the Automobile fgreement of January 16, 1965, the Canedian operations 
of the Big Three have been rationalized fully, and if productivity, or 


a 
output per man hour (or other productivity measures) were ele 


both countrie s(Gor conparabie operations) then presumably the increase a 
productivity could be passed along either in the form of increased profits, 
or car prices could be held constant, rather than increased, or car prices 
coule be reduced, or wages could be increased. It is possible that all 
these may occur, but not likely. xsxineirakartxeariiaxytha The im difficulty 
in obtaining data in these areas has already been referred to. In the 
absence of data, little more can be done than state the positions of the 


parties. 


Any analysis of wages in the automobile manufacturing industry, 


Ah 


-would show thet Canadian wages were somewhat lower than those in the Unitec 
the UAW argues, 
States. For any given occupation, (the range of difference extends from 
17 centsk to 60 cents an hour, or from seven to ¥® twenty per cent. 
Table....:, below, shows the rates for selected occupations in the industry 
in Canada, in 1965. It may be seen that these rates range on the averege 
Crom $2.2h an hour to $3.25 an hour. Since the bulk of the industry 
is in Cntario, the Cntario rates are more mk relevant. Here the rates 
The Union says that 
range from $2.47 to $3.26 an hour. /United States rates aversge in the 
neighbourhood of from 17 cents to 60 cents an hour more than these rates, 
depending on the job. Official data for the United States, for April, 1963, 
which does not show the 1964 negotiated increases, and is two years 
behind the Canadian figures, still shows a range for related occupations, 
United States-Canacian 
of straight-time hourly earnings, of from $2.52 to $.29.am The/gap was 
somewhet 
closed/in the 196-65 negotiations, so that in 1967, in terms of base 
wages, say for production workers, mm the Canadian average would be 
Canedian $2.95, or 10% less than the comparable United States rate 
of U.S.%3.25 (not allowing for currency exchange differentials). The 
most common wage differential is about hO to 50 cents. For skillec 
categories,it is higher. For example, a skilled worker in Detroit receives 
$),.0 an hour compered to his counterpart in Oshawa who receives only $3.hc. 
if the skilled worker in the United States received an increase of only 


50 cents an hour, the differential would increase from $1.00 to $1.50, without 


taking into acconnt currency exchange differentials. 


The companies argue that there is no basis for parity in wages. 


As is shown elsewhere in the body of this study, the companies feel that 


it will teke seywral years for the process of rationalizing tana ian operations 
to take full effect. They see several problems affecting any rapid 
eanslization of productivity between plants in the two countries: problems 

in the Automobile Agreement itself, on Canadian content; the lower 
quelifications of Canacian supervisory personnel and posse aly of the 

workers; the existence of km rest periodsk in Canadian plants involving 


what they estimate is a 6.75% time loss; and several other factors ,xsuxkxax 


Cenadian Minister of Industry Drury said in a public address 
that productivity in the United States is 35% higher than in Canada and 
that the difference was reflected in average wage rates which were 32% 
lower on the average in Canada. This indicated that purity was not 
justified at this time. The companies supported this argument, maintaining 
that oarity in one industry might have repercussions on the whole economy; 
a line of reasoning which does not seem to be justified in the light of 
Studies of wage behaviour in Canada. The statement by Drury alienated 
the UAW leadership and membership, and indeed many others both inside and 


outside the labour movement. 


The beonomic Council of Canada,in its Third fnnual Review (November 
1966) recognized thet: "..for the Canadian economy as a whole,income parity 
with the United Stetes cannot possibily be achieved through collective 
bargeining alone. Many other things have to be sccomplished--above all, 
a productivity gap has to be closed, and this will not be done overnight. 
But if the geo can gradually be narrowed, the number of situations in which 


\ 
ority could become a reality will increase." 
f 
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AUTOMATION 


In the May 16-21, 1967, UAW Constitutional Convention, under 
the general subject of attrition, the resolutions committee asserted 
the conviction that "technology must be the servant and not the master of 
man and that technological progress must not be achieved at the sacrifice 
of human values! It was urgedk that management planning could avoid 
the displacement of workers due to automation and technological change. 
Specifically, the committee proposed that collective bargaining agreements 
stipulate that the adjustment of a firm's work force be by the process 
of attrition, that is of quits, deaths, retirements, promotions, etc., 
rather bhan by displacement of the workers. This recommendation was 
included in the collective bargaining resolutions at the April 20-22, 1967, 


collective bargaining convention. 


Several resolutions were introduced at the April, 1967, convention 
Which expressed concern on the subject of automation. One resolution, for 
example, recommended that a clause be included in contracts to permit the 
contract to be re=-opaged in the event that the company introduced automated 
equipment. One resolution submitted by UAw local No.lb in fact urged the 
Federal Minister of Labour of Canada to implement immediately the 
recommendations of the Freedman Report by amending the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. fhnother resolution sought to have 
"iron=clad guarahtees against the dissipation of unit work" as a result of 
Companies having work performed by other than UAW employees, and another, 
wanted 100 per cent wages paid to emplovees with seniority who are displaced 


as a result of technologicalchange or of the "free trade agreement", 


SUBCONTRACTING 


Subcontracting,or the letting out of work outside a company, 
has been developing into a very thorny problem-area in the automobile 
and other industries. The May, 1966, convention did not include any 
resolution on the subject. In the April, 1967, special convention, 
several proposed resolutions were submitted. One resolution wanted to 
ensure that workers could strike on such issues during the life of the 
contract. Another would include tn the Chrysler contract a clause 
preventing a company from contracting out work without approval of the 
local union. The Canadian local hl wanted to have changes in the 
(Ontario) Labour Relations Act to permit workers in the UAW in Canada 
to strike on contract violations of this kind during the life of the 
agreement.in imaginative proposal from the GM Sub-Council No.9 wouldy 
establish a joint, alabor-menagement committee to resolve all such issues. 


Several other variations on these proposals were also submitted. 


The March 16-18, 1967, 12th International Skilled Trades 
Conference of the UAW, held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, placed its first 
resolution on the subject of sub-contracting of work and incorporated 
all the ideas represented above. Later, in the April, 1967, Detroit 
convention, under the heading of subcontracting, substandard work and 
bargaining unit erosion, the joint resolutions constitution committee 
proposed that: 

1. a fair standards clause be included in the contracts 


to eliminate the subcontracting of work from substandard vendors, suppliers, 
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or subcontractors; 

2. interplant subcontracting be restricted to instances 
where appropriate equipment and qualified bargaining unit personnel 
are not available; 

3. contracts include language to prevent the erosion 
of the kaxwabuiyim bargaining unit; and 

lh. job security be protected by reinforcing the right to 
strike on this issue, as the right to strike (in the United States) exists 


with respect to speed-up and unfair production stindards issues. 


REST PERIODS 


General Motors estimates that 6.75 per cent 
of’ productivity~in its Canadian’ piants Is lost’ as a result of 
rest periods alone. These rest periods originated several decades 
ago, prior to any dealings with the Union. They are essentially 
coffee breaks of ten minutes in the morning and ten in the 
afternonn, or for corresponding times in the other shift, when 
the assembly lines come to a full halt. Additional time is 
provided for washup prior’ tow cvnevend of a sniit, of five minutes’ 
duration. In all, the Company statesk that it pays workers 
for an eight hour day, but receives only seven and a half hours' 
work. The Huxgx Company finds itself in a difficult position 
in attempting to change this procedure in a manner that would 
eontorm to operatoune on their United States plants,  Jnethe 
latter, the assembly continues and relief is obtained by 
additional men substituting where necessary for. men on the line. 
It iS always diffiicultxs to change customary procedures. In this 
instance, however, xk there is an additional probé@ém. The 
Company sees that in its Canadian operations thet foremen would 
also resist any changes to which they themselves are used and such 
resistance may take the form “of “‘Iorming a’ wnion, a possibility 


the Company 1s at) pains to avoid. 


There are, of course, other variables that have to 


be taken into consideration. Do these breaks, in which the whole 


oe 


operation comes to a standstill, improve productivity in the 
final snaagars That is, are there: productivity spurts following 
the rest. periods,.as is often recorieds off wibicsioe then cases 
andi f rejections, or wastage were lower following these breaks, 
they may, very well compensate.for. any. loss, of time, .The 

Company has always been reltictant to provide actual productivaty 


data in. this respect. lt.is »not .vossible to arrive at any 


sound conclusion on the matter without emprrical evidence. 


Although the origin of these breaks is not clearly 
known, the first collective bargaining agreement, between GM of 
Canada and its employees in Oshawa, provided for two, five-minute, 
rest periods a day. This was increased from five to ten 
minutes for each rest period in the second agreement, reached 
April J2, 1947 with UAVees bargaining agent for these employees. 
These rest periods have been in effect for wenty-Xfour years 
in theif present form. Ford of Canada, at least since its first 
agreement in January, 1942, and Chysler Cansda,k have the same 


practice. 


The agreements usually stipulate that the rest periods 
are granted to the employees "upon representations of the union 
that the time limits thereof shall be strictly adhered to and 
that no production shall be lost as 4 result thereé6.". (Ford 
of Canada * UAW, January 24, 1965 agreement.) The UAW maintains 
that the companies enly agreed to grant these rest periods after 


the Union conceded that assembly line speeds be increased to 104%, 


Loo 


There was apparently was a trade off which could representa 
a difficult problem area in the 1967 negotiations, especially 


in view of the dissgreements on production stendards. 
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PRODUCTION STANDARDS 


Although resolutions were adopted by the collective bargaining 
conventions in both the United States and Canada on the subject of 
production standards, close investigation of the matter would seem to 
indicate that this is not a real issue at present. A resolution in the 
Detroit, April, 1967, convention, speaks of the advances made in the 196) 
negotiations on unfair production standards in the area of product mix, 
and in machine-paced jobs. Although the gréevance procedure exists 
to permit workers to correct what they perceive to be unfair standards, 
the UAW maintains that the procedure is unduly slow and& that managements 
gain from such unnecessary delays. The resolution pvoints out further the 
restrictions on Canadian workers which are contained in provincial labour 
laws, which prevent workers from striking during the life of an agreement 


on SEX such issues. 


Several of the proposed resolutions submitted by various local 
unions pointed out that the companies are reducing the number of employees 
while increasing production, thereby increasing the work load for remaining 
employees. They propose further that the line be stopped whenever the 
production standard has been reached within any given hour and that once 
work standards have been established, following a model change, the number 
of employees required for established production be indicated and that it 
remain at the indicated level as long as production is constant. Some 
resolutions see solutions to the ppooblem in increasing the amount of time 
given for rest periods. The Canadian collective bargaining conference 


repeated the need to amend existing legislation. 


COMFULSCRY OVERT ING 


In the May, 1966 constitutional convention the general concept 
of overtime was attacked as being excessive in the automobile industry. 
It was maintained that the industry, including the parts industry, 
hed averaged 6.2 overtime hours per week in 1965, contrasted with an 
overall manufacturing average of 3.6 hours a week. The resolution stated 
that it was immoral that some workers should work overtime as long as there 
Was unemployment, and placed the bleme on government for not raising 


statutory overtime pay from time-and-a-half to double-time. 


In resolution number 1), the 12th international skilled trades 
conference of the UAW, March 16-17, 1967, noted that excessive overtime 
affected the health and safety of workers and deprived them of a normal 
family life. The resolution urged that overtime assignments be volsuntary 
for each individual worker and that overtime premiums be increased. 

The proposed resolutions of the April, 1967, convention did not tackle 

this subject under the heading of overtime, but sever] made proposals 

for a shorter work week which would have some effect on overtime, possibly 
counter to that sought in making overtime volmuntary. The final resolution 
adopted at that convention sought to make overtime volwuntary and subject 


to higher premiums. 


The Canscian collective bargaining conference maintained that 
menegement uses Bx Wages and overtime pay to confuse the public when weekly 
rates are reported. Each negotiating committee was asked to negotiate a 


clause making overtime voluntery. It was further proposed that overtime 


premiums makme be increased: 
twice 
1.first two hours atfthe regular rate 
2. after two hours at three times the regular rate 
3. all Saturdays at double time 
lh. all Sundays at triple time 


©, all holidays at triple time plus holiday pay. 


- 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The matter of the union's right to strike for certain issues 
during the life of the contract has been brought up under various 
other headings. It is sufficient to note here that this issue is a very 
difficult one in Canada, since the Ontario Labour Relations {ct precludes 
any strike during the life of a collective bargaining agreement. In the 
United States, it has been possible for the UAW to strike on production 
Standards changes and related issues during the contract. The UAW in 
Canada wants a similar right in Canada but recognizes that the inclusion 
of such a clause in the contract was would, in effect, be illegal in the 


Frovince of Ontario. 
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GRIEVANCES AND ARBITRATION 


The major dissatisfaction with the zrievance procedure on the 


part of the Union and the membership is that very often hy due to delays, 


Mes GARR 


managements are able to OME S Hey ua 81st a Which are the source of grievances, 


“for a long time) Some union members and officials feel that seme issues such 


as those arising out of changes in production standards, for example, cannot 


be readily resolved by the grievance procedure, nor by arbitration. 


In GM of Canada the grievancep procedure consists of four steps, 
moving from the Foreman, to the Superintendent, or department head, then 
on, at the third step, to local management. The fourth step takes the 
grievance to the Lirector of Fersonnel of the Setiioeitay Gia: from there to 
arbitration if no agreement kas could be reached at each of the four steps. 
In GM of Canada, the UAW and the Company have agreed on Professor Curtis, 


of .Jueen's University, Kingston, as the arbitrator. 


Ford of Canada also has a four-step grievance procedure. However, 
up to this year, arpa aon was handled by a panel of judges. An amendment 
to the Bederal Judges Act prechuded {udges handling arbitration cases and 
the Company is concerned about the matter. Ford of Canada has not the same 
faith in university professora(as does 186 conpetitor(Gn matters of arbitration 
This problem, as it affects she Federal legislation, is discussed under 


the heading "Other Legal Problems" earlier in this part of the study. 


Arbitration cases for both companies were anslyzed for a few 
years back and Will have to represent a separate maamx section in the final 


report of this study which will be ready by the Fall of 1968. 


It may generally be concluded, however, that the grievance and 
arbitration procedures have functioned effectively and are contributing 


in no small way to the effectiveness of collective bargaining. 


SKILDTED TRADES AND PROTECTION OF BQUITY 


The ovroblem of the skklled trades within the UAW itself has been 
discussed elsewhere in this study. Here the question in Canada of a loss 
of the skill mix among the work force is considered. Following the 1965 
Automobile Agreement between the governments of Canada and the United States, 
and the centralization of management in the United States in respect of 
many Uanadian operations, some skilled workers have moved over to the United 
States. No data sare immediately available, but further investigation of 


the matter is necessary. 


hs may be seen from the advertisement below, which appeared in the 
fugust 2h, 1957, issue of the Tpronto Globe and Mail, the Ford Motor Company 
in the United States is actually attempting to recruit skilled Canadians 
for work in the United States. Of course the Canadian Covernment has been 
attempting to recruit skilled workers abroad, including 4 the United States, 
BLGes ‘gain data should be obtained from the Manpower and Immigration 
Department and from United States authorities to see what effect this will 


have on the Canaedian labour force. 


The UAW in Canada has been concerned because the loss of such 
skilled people has many implications for its membership in Canada. The 
UAW urges the Canacien Government to ensure that the renewal of the 


Automobile Agreement include guarantees for the protection of equities. 


oe 
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TO PLACE A WANT AD PHONE 363-5331 
91 Skilled Help Wanted 91 Skilled Help Wanted 91 Skilled Help Wanted 


STAFFING LARGE NEW PLANT 


Splendid Opportunity To Start In A New Plant On The Ground Floor 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


WOODHAVEN STAMPING PLANT 
Located South of Detroit, Michigan 


HAS MANY OPENINGS FOR 


DIEMAKERS 
DIE TRYOUT 


EXPERIENCE IN DIE REPAIR, DIE BARBER, FITTING, SPOTTING ETC. 


MACHINE REPAIRMEN 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT PLUS LIBERAL Ree IME 
HIGH STARTING RATE PLUS OW 


HOLIDAYS, BEREAVEMENT PAY, JURY Ps PAY, ETC 
DOCUMENTARY PROOF OF QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED. 


Contact Mr. D. 0. Eldredge At The Valhalla Inn 
185 Etobicoke Rd., Off Hwy. 27 Toronto (Islington), Ontario | 


Friday, August 25 Thru Sunday August 27, 1967 Between The Hours Of 
6 p.m. — 9 p.m. On Friday 
9 am. — 6 p.m. On Saturday 
9 am. — 12 Noon Sunday 


Or 


STATE QUALIFICATIONS AND ADDRESS REPLIES TO: 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


WOODHAVEN STAMPING PLANT 
20900 West Road Trenton, Michigan 
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IN-FL:ANT UNION REPRESSNTATION 


All contracts provide for in-plant representation. The UAW 
is not satisfied that this representation is adequate and has asked for 
more. Specifically, the UAW wants more stewards and committeemen on a 
full-time basis so that grievances could be handled expeditiously. 
Moreover, the UAW wants to ensure that skilled trades should be represented 
by stewards from the skilled trades who uncerstand the nature of their 
problems. As in the case of other issues, this matter can only be 
negotiated with the companies on a clear quid pro quo basis and the 


outcomes cannot be known in advance of current negotiations. 
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OTHER PROBLEM AREAS 


There are numerous other problem areas in addition to those 
briefly sketched above. The list of i&sues and problems shown below, 
attempts to identify which party sees some of these problems as issues. 
Again, it is not an exhaustive list; it does represent the more critical 
items of current concern, The final report of this study will include 


both an historical and contemporary analysis of problem areas. 
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LIST OF CURRENT ISSUES AND PROBLEMS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


IN THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Issue 


lr | 


REST PERIODS 


PRODUCTIVITY OF CANADIAN WORKERS AND CANADIAN PLANTS 


- CAR PRICES 


—- AUTOMOBILE 
—- RATIONALIZATION AND AUTO AGREEMENT 


CONCILIATION PROCEDURE 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS ~ 


SUBCONTRACTING 
AUTOMATION 
ARBITRATION 


SKILEED TRADE S 
! 


GueArecAaANTtTeCEeD BRANNLAL 


S ee, > 


FL PRESENTATION ( Lz Rahs pee S epee wwe i, p 


214 tT 4 $4 = 
ING fac +Rike 


IN;ST UNC TICATS 


COMPHAY PROFITS 


{VN Come 


Seen as an Issue by C=company 
U=union 


C 
U 


UC 


U 


C (Ford) 


& 


YU 


+ U 
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PART VI 


COuNgCohal Sel. O0eN eS 


manuf acgburing 
Collective bargaining in the automobile/industry in Canada 


has shown iteelt to be a viable institution over the last thirty years. 
The labour legislation, the relations between companies and unions, 

both in the day-to-day administration and interpretation of the contracts, 
and in the negotiation of new contracts governing hours, wages and working 
conditions, have been proven in the crucible of experience as contributing 
to stable and mature industrial relations. While sources of. conflict 
still remain, and may perhaps always remain under the present political 
and economic structure of society, these henflicts have been resolved 

by the philosophy and practice of collective bargaining. Some problems, 
Which affect the industrial relations system in the industry, cannot 

be solved by the processes of collective bargaining. Such matters 

as the question of the productivity of the industry in relation to its 
counterpart in the United States, for example,--a central issue following 
the United States-Canadian Automobile Agreement of January 16, 1965,--can 
only be solved by the xmxpmrkiomw Canadian Government, As such, the 
limitations of the institution of collectives bargaining must clearly be 


understood, and its major contributions to industrial peace, appreciated. 


No institution is perfect, neither is it static. Institutions 
must change and adapt to new societal needs. In a democratic society, the 


nature of any such changes are usually incremental, proceeding slowly. 
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When the legislative framework affecting collective bargaining in such an 
important industry shows signs of weakness, as it does in the two-step, 
compulsory, conciliation procedure, which governs the bulk of the industry 
situated in the Province of Ontario, it is natural to look for some 
alternatives. The procedure may -wetl work well in a number of other 
industries, especially in the case of smaller companies. In the increasing 
complexity which characterizes Canadian society at this present stage of 
development, it is understandable also that more flexible approaches 


to conciliation and the promotion of labour peace, should emerge. 


This study showed beyond any doubt that several steps were 
needed at the level of public policy, both at federal and provincial 
governmental levels, which could substantially promote labour peace 
and enhance collective bargaining for the benefit of the country SG 
parties concerned. These steps were shown to be largely interrelated. 
No single step alone would ensure anything. Taken together, however, there 
would be greater chances for success. Foremost among these steps is the 
need for more sophisticated information about the industry, and about 
industrial relations in the industry. Such information must not only be 
gathered but also disseminated and made public. Information on productivity 
in the automobile manufacturing industry xs transcends industrial relations 
issues and is vital to an informed understanding in Canada of the realistic 
alternatives to be considered by January 1, 1968, the date when the Agreement 
is subject to renewal. Information on productivity is vital to an understand- 
ing of whether or not increases in productivity will contribute to higher 


wages and lower automobile prices, or both. 


Vel 


Information on industrial relations in the industry is necessary 
for the two parties, for governments, and for independent scholers. Such 
data as company wege and related chronologies, analsysaés of wages, hours 
and working conditions beyond mere xaprkkx: reporting of survey data, are 
urgently needed. In part this has to be achieved by an upgrading of the 
industrial relations function in Canadian universities and colleges, 
perhaps by more systematic government assistance of research. It can also 
be achieved by upgrading the quality of personnel in the governmental 
departments of labour at dederal and provincial levels. Until the expertise 
and the experts are available, the kind of sophisticated mediators or 
conciliators needed to xesBx assist the parties in coming to terms, 
will not be maui available. Until such upgrading occurs, it will not 
be useful to modify the provincial conciliation procedure as suggested, 
that is, by providing more flexibility to the minister of labour so that 


he can use discretion in the use of mediators in disputes. 


In another, perhaps even more controversial, sphere, there is 
need on the part of the political leadership, to educate public opinion, 
rather than to confuse it, on the degree of economic interdependence between 
e& Canada and the United States. Again,while this issue transcends 
industrial relations, it certainly affects the automobile manufacturing 
industry very materially. An integrated North American automobile industry, 
essentially United States-owned, has pushed even further, the already 
established trends by which Canadians are emulating life styles and living 
standards in the United States. These pressures may, or may not, fly in the 
face of economic realities. They will serve to make such matters as wage parity 


a very livex issue. 
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The preceding findings and recommendations are as broad as they 
are, simply because this is a preliminary, and short-term, study. Whet is 
suggested is the need for further study. Certainly, in the case of the 
examination of collective bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry 
in Canada, the preliminary study showed clearly that four months were 
insufficiant to provide any real depth, when these four months had to involve 
both field work (on a limited budget and with little or no assistance) and 
writing of a report. To compaunc the problem 1967 negotiations got underway 
and settlements will not be made possibly until the end of the year 1967, 


if not later. A more exhaustive study will be available By the Fall of 1968. 


Within the limitations indicated above, and in the body of the 
study itself, the following preliminary findings have been made in respect 
of collective bargaining in the automobile manufacturing industry in Canada, 
The balance of power between the parties has been more with the Union, 
the UAW, inspite of the great size and power of the automobile companies. 
General Motors and Ford renk as she two largest industrial corporations in 
the United States. Their Canadian subsidiaries loom large on the Canadian 
industrial scenfe also. Nevertheless, by a combination of circumstances 
the UAW has been able to keep an edge in the balance of bargaining power. 
As a result of the evolution of the history of collective bargaining, the 
UAW has dealt, and continues to deal, with each company separately. This 
has been true not only between the Big Three--GM, Ford and Chrysler--in the 
United States and also in Canada, but also between the imtkenixStuke parent 
corporation in the United States and its subsidiary in Canada. The effect 


of this single company, single country, bargaining has been used to 
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advantage by the UAW. A single company, wkffmrmmk usually a different one 

in each country, is selected as the target company. By striking 2a single 
company, and thus permitting other companies to continue production, great 
pressure was brought to bear on that company to settle as close to the UAW 
terms as possible. The success of this strategy may be seen in the 

way the UAW has won concessions from the so-called independents, or smaller 
automobile companies such as Studebaker and American Motors. It is signifeah 
that Studebaker is no longer manufacturing automobiles, and that American 
Motors is in a very marginal position, with only three per cent of the 


market, 


In 196), by the use of the "selective strike", the UAW was able 
to make it even more paknful for the company selected as the target. By 
permitting workers in a struck company to continue to produce materials 
Which were destined to competitors, thereby ensuring that those competitors 


could continue production, further pressure was placed to induce a settlement. 


Still other circumstances contributed to the UAW's power. The 
companies themselves recognize the problems of discipline in the day-to-day 
management of production, and in the daily administration of the collective 
bargaining contract. They recognize, further, that no small contribution is 
made to effective discipline by the leadership of the union. In the game 
of collective bargaining, then, the companies know that to concede certain 
things to the union, thereby enhancing the position of the union's leadership, 
and detracting from splinter groups and rebellious elements within the union, 


they are ensuring that the union can discipline its membership. No least 
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among such considerations is the understanding that a strike can serve 
the purpose of reinforcing the union's leadership. Reinforcing the 
leadership of as able a leader as Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
also involves a price and that price will mean thé achievement of more 
costly settlements. The companies have learned, however,--some better 
than others--that a costly settlement in terms of a large wage increase 
may be cheap in the long run. What is more costly is loss of control 
over the shop. As long &s. there is control of the shop, management 
has a flexibility in operations, which ,once lost can spell trohble. 
Many corporations in and out of the industry have had to buy back 
control of the shop at a great prices; some have had to get out of 


an industry altogether, as Studebaker did in 1966, 


The consequences for collective bargaining in the industry 
of the ‘utomobile Agreement of Jannary 16, 1965, have been to create 
virtually an international industrial relations system in the North 
Americen automobile market, with a greater degree of centralization 
of management and of labour relations policies. The UAW drive for 
uniformity in wages and working conditions for its membership in 
Canada and the United States--which is felt to be in the best interests 
of workers in both countries--is coming close to fulfillment. The forces 
of economic intesration and of the Canadian desire to emulate styles of 
life and living standards in the United States will further contribute 
to such uniformities. The implications of aie development for the 
Canadian economy as a whole cennot be fully anticipated, but they are not 


likely to be disastrous. 
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SUBJ BCT APPENDIX NUMBER 


A Study of General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
Ste Therese, Que., Plant by Jean Douville, 
Research Assistant 


UAW: Report of the Resolutions Committee to the Canadian UAW 
Economic Conference, April 23, 1967 


UAW: Report of the UAW Canadian Director George Burt to Meeting 
of Canadian UAW Council, June 24, and 25, 1967 


Analysis of Contract Provisions and Classification Rate Listings 
for the Big Three in Canada: (a) General Motors of Canada Ltd., 
(ob) Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., (c) Chrysler Canada Ltd. 
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